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SOCIAL LIFE OF THE EARLY MORAVIANS 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


By Epwarp M. Ho.per 


The peculiar character of the Moravian settlement in North 
Carolina, which sets it apart from the general occupation of the 
Piedmont by Scotch-Irish and German colonists, was determined 
partly by the purpose of its founders and partly by the character 
of its settlers. Other colonists of the Piedmont established 
themselves on individual and often isolated farms; the Moravian 
colony was from the first a transplanted community. The Mora- 
vian patron and director, Count Zinzendorf, desired “a large 
tract of land on which the Moravians might live undisturbed, 
having the liberty of excluding all strangers from their settle- 
ments.”! On this tract it was planned “to build a central town 
and surround it with a large farming population, the whole to 
become a center of education, industry, trade, and Moravian- 
ism.”2 The main features of this plan were followed in the 
actual settlement of Wachovia. 

“Moravianism” included much more than a system of religion. 
During the thirty years since the renewal of the Church there 
had developed numerous organizations and customs that not only 
touched the religious practice of the members, but determined 
their economic activities and social relations as well. The early 
settlers were intent upon establishing and observing these or- 
ganizations and customs. But when the French and Indian War 
left in their care a number of refugees who knew nothing of the 
Moravian social order, difficulties arose, and certain deviations 
from Moravian tradition were inevitable. Salem, the central 


1 Reichel, L. F., The Moravians in North Carolina (Salem, N. C., 1857), pp. 13-17. 
2 Clewell, J. H., History of Wachovia (New York, 1902), pp. 1-3. 
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town, and Bethabara, the first residence, were typical Moravian 
villages. Bethania, built as a home for refugees, lacked the 
complicated social organization of Salem, but a determined effort 
was made to enforce disciplinary regulations there as elsewhere. 
Friedberg, Friedland, and Hope were farming communities es- 
tablished by settlers who wished to share the religious services 
of the Moravian Church, but who knew little of the Moravian 
social tradition. The effort of the older Moravians to enforce a 
social order, which to them was the best means of living their 
religion, and the resistance of newcomers to strange and exact- 
ing social practices occasionally brought misunderstanding. 
However, mutual concessions and a long period of patient teach- 
ing resulted in a modified “Moravianism” throughout the parish. 

The most distinctive feature of the social life of the early 
Moravians was the choir system. Congregations were divided 
into groups for closer fellowship and spiritual oversight than 
was otherwise possible. The choir divisions were: married 
brethren, married sisters, single brethren, single sisters, widow- 
ers, widows, older boys, older girls (twelve to eighteen), little 
boys, and little girls (under twelve).? The single brethren 
lived communally in their choir house, under the supervision of 
special choir officers; the single sisters maintained a similar 
establishment. In a regularly organized congregation town 
children lived with their parents only until they were twelve 
years old. Boys at this age were usually apprenticed and lived 
with the master workmen to whom they were bound, or in the 
single brothers’ house at the expense of their masters. When 
they had served their apprenticeships, they were received into 
the single brothers’ choir, usually at the age of eighteen. The 
older girls entered the single sisters’ house soon after their 
twelfth birthday. Here they were trained in housekeeping, 
spinning, weaving, and all the duties that they would have when 
employed in homes or later as housewives. Residence in the 
choir house continued until the young man or woman was mar- 
ried. 

3 Except for the single brothers’, single sisters’, and older children’s choirs the organization 
gS of oe pee ty ee 


with red ribbon. Single sisters wore the white linen cap with a pink ribbon; married 
women wore a blue ribbon; and widows, white. 
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The arrangement of the choir house included an assembly 
room, a dining-room, a kitchen, an infirmary, rooms for the chief 
officers, and a large sleeping hall for the members, who during 
the day were divided among a number of sitting-rooms. 

Each choir house had a staff of officers. The Pfleger was the 
spiritual head, who directed the devotional meetings of the choir 
and advised individual members in religious matters. In the 
sisters’ house the Pflegerin was expected to prepare the older 
girls for confirmation. The Vorsteher had charge of the choir 
finances, industries, and accounts. The Haus Diener was super- 
intendent of the household, in charge of all the details of house- 
keeping. The Vorgesetzen were room overseers, and served 
somewhat as assistants to the Haus Diener. The Gehiilfe was 
assistant to the Pfleger. These officers were appointed by the 
governing boards of the congregation. 

The choir system tended to purity of life among the young 
people. No one was admitted to full membership in the choir 
unless he or she measured up to the highest standard of char- 
acter. The strict supervision and discipline of the choir weeded 
out all who did not make an honest effort to live according to 
regulations. Eyes and ears were to be shut against evil. The 
choir house was regarded as a training ground for life. The 
sisters, often employed during the day in private homes, gained 
practical experience in housekeeping; the single men, employed 
as journeymen, perfected themselves in their trades. Both were 
expected to develop moral character, steadiness, and control. 
The women were taught to be modest and retiring. Such char- 
acter training was in the hands of the Pfleger, who was of neces- 
sity an older member of the choir. In recreation the choirs were 
kept entirely separate. There was no social mingling of the 
sexes. During the week the short time available for recreation 
was probably spent in reading; on Sunday recreation was found 
in walking, the men and women alternating on definite roads. 
Men were never allowed in the sisters’ house unless they were 
gentlemen of distinction, properly chaperoned. 

There was nothing conventual about this arrangement. Sepa- 
ration of unmarried men and women was usual Continental eti- 
quette of the time, not a Moravian peculiarity. The choir living 
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merely made it possible to enforce separation for all, whereas 
otherwise some parents might have been over-lenient with grown 
children. No doubt it made life for the young people much more 
enjoyable than it would have been in private homes with the 
same restrictions. There was no prohibition of marriage; 
rather, the whole period of choir living was regarded as a time 
of training for the responsibilities of married life. 

When a man wished to marry, he proposed a woman to the 
Aeltesten Conferenz,® or asked the conference to suggest some- 
one. The conference then submitted the proposal to the lot.° If 
an affirmative answer was given, the proposal was made known 
to the woman; otherwise, she knew nothing of the proceeding. 
She was free to accept or reject the proposal. Sometimes, in the 
case of older men and women, particularly widows, the confer- 
ence would try the lot to see if a proposal of marriage should be 
made to a man. If the lot affirmed the proposal, the man was 
notified. If he accepted, the woman was notified; if either ob- 
jected, the matter was dropped. There was no compulsion to 
abide by an affirmative decision of the lot, which was really only 
permission to the conference to submit a proposal to the parties 
interested. The chief difficulty with the marriage arrangement 
came when the lot negatived a proposal which a man had made 
to the conference. Under the choir system he was, of course, 
not expected to care so much for one woman that he would refuse 
to make another selection. But in spite of the rigid restrictions 
there were occasional secret engagements. When these were 
confirmed by the lot, the conference probably never learned that 
they had existed; but if they were negatived, the couple some- 
times refused to abide by the decision. As the Church would 
not perform marriages which the lot opposed, the couple were 
forced to leave the congregation to be united. In very few cases 
did the Church resort to dismissal of members for secret engage- 
ments. What usually occurred with those who disobeyed the lot 
was that they left voluntarily, even with the good will of the 
Church. Secret engagements occurred more frequently among the 

5 Elders’ Conference, in charge of spiritual affairs of the congregation. 


6 The Moravians of this period referred many matters of importance to the decision of 
the Lord by the use of the lot. 
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men than among the women. Several of the men married women 
outside the congregation.? 

The betrothal of a couple was announced, and the approach- 
ing marriage was recommended to the prayers of the congrega- 
tion. A week from the first announcement a second was made 
and a blessing asked upon the marriage. Two days later, in a 
gathering of married people only, the ceremony took place. 

Social mingling and secret engagements among the young 
people who were trained from childhood in Moravian families 
were very rare. Among those whose families had only recently 
joined the congregation there was less observance of the regula- 
tions. The refugees who settled in upper Bethania and the mem- 
bers of the country congregations were most likely to err in this 
respect. Some of the young people of these communities joined 
the choir houses at Salem; others, accustomed to a freer life, did 
not wish to join, and probably would have found the restrictions 
of the choir house irksome. The rules against social mingling 
were the same in the congregations as in the choir houses; but 
where the enforcement of regulations was left to parents, some 
of whom did not even approve the rules themselves, the restric- 
tions could not be as rigidly enforced.* It required several years 
of teaching to bring these newcomers to adopt Moravian views 
with regard to social restrictions. Not until 1780 did all the 
parents of Bethania agree to the wisdom of the regulations pro- 
hibiting social mingling of single men and women. 

The choir system of living tended to develop enterprise and 
initiative among the young men and women. Set apart as a 
class, schooled to work both for themselves and for the choir, 
taught to accept responsibility, and discouraged from early mar- 
riage, they had ample opportunity to develop individual abilities 
and ideas. Many became spiritual and executive leaders in the 
congregations ; a few became missionaries. All were well fitted 
to live agreeably in the community and to give loyal support to 
the Church. The young men were the leaders in every move- 
ment. The settlement of Wachovia began with single brethren. 


7 De Schweinitz, Edmund, Moravien Manual (Philadelphia, 1859), pp. 108-9. Fries, Ade- 
laide L., Records of the Moravians in North Carolina (4 Vols., Raleigh, 1922—) I, pp. 247, 
357; Il, p. 715. (Hereafter this will be cited as Fries, Records.) 

8 Parents in upper Bethania saw no reason why the single men and women should not 
work together in the harvest fields, an occurrence which shocked the Aeltesten Conferenz. 
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They started the building of Salem, erected their choir house, 
and became the first permanent residents. The single sisters, in 
a period of twenty years, bought their choir house and left it as 
a permanent dwelling for their organization. 

In joining a Moravian congregation an individual subscribed 
to a set of rules and principles known as the Brotherly Agree- 
ment.® The social phases of this document included the avoid- 
ance of worldly society and amusements,'° proper training and 
education of children, absolute avoidance of all private inter- 
course with persons of the opposite sex except in the immediate 
family, the reporting of any offender to the Aeltesten Conferenz, 
expulsion of any member who would not heed the admonition of 
the conference,'! and the submission of disputes to the minister 
instead of going to law.'2 Anyone guilty of violating criminal 
law was turned over to a magistrate and suspended from the 
congregation. In the case of a less serious offense the guilty 
individual was denied attendance at certain services until he gave 
evidence of repentance. Gentleness and patience usually char- 
acterized the dealings with an offender. Resort to excommunica- 
tion was infrequent.!? No code of law was applied rigidly to 
all cases, and an offender was not dismissed for his first offense, 
but for obstinate continuance in misconduct or for defiance of 
the elders. Dismissal did not brand an individual, even in the 
eyes of the Moravians themselves, as a criminal; and among 
their neighbors more censure was probably directed against the 
Church than toward the excommunicated individual. 

Discipline for the children was probably as rigid as that for 
older people. In religious services the children were required 
to sit with their parents or with someone appointed to supervise 
their behavior. An incident which shows the character of the 
discipline is recorded in the Bethabara records. Several boys 


9 This agreement originated in Herrnhut, Saxony, May 12, 1727. 

10 Horse racing, shooting matches, boxing, and “all sorts of frolicks such as spinning and 
cotton picking and corn huskings at night intended for merryment to which numbers of 
people of both sexes are invited” were prohibited. Strong liquor was to be used in modera- 
tion. No hunting nor meetings for young people’s diversions were allowed on the Sabbath. 

11 Seduction by word or example, resistance to authority, idleness, fraud, lying, backbiting, 
slandering, foolish talking and jesting, drunkenness, debt without endeavor to satisfy cred- 
itors, or obstinate living in the works of the flesh merited suspension. 

12 Brotherly Agreement of Hope Congregation; English copy in archives of the Moravian 
Church, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

13 Six individuals were dismissed in twenty-seven years. Of these two were readmitted. 
kg = the dismissals were for secret engagements. Fries, Records, I, pp. 242, 302; II, pp. 
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who had left their parents in Pennsylvania to live in the new 
settlement of Wachovia became dissatisfied and ran away. They 
were brought back and ordered to spend all free time at the 
bakery. Becoming insolent, they were hailed before a justice of 
the peace for trial. They were found guilty—of what the diary 
does not say—and were sentenced to be whipped. After the 
sentence was carried out, the boys offered apologies. One con- 
tinued unhappy and was finally allowed to return to his par- 
ents.14 The indentures of apprentices put responsibility for 
their behavior upon the masters who employed them, and left 
each master to decide what punitive measures he should adopt. 
Older boys who lived in the choir house were under the same 
restrictions as members of the choir. 

The purpose of the somewhat rigid control was in harmony 
with the Moravian purpose of developing a deeply spiritual life. 
Every effort was made, in the order and frequency of religious 
services, in living arrangements, and in discipline, to maintain 
a high level of religious thought and living. Standards of hon- 
esty and integrity were not enough; dealings between members 
in the congregation were placed on a basis of brotherly love. It 
was not possible for all to measure up to such ideals at all times, 
it is true; but the failures were infrequent and prove by the 
course of action which was invariably taken with offenders that 
the ideal of brotherhood was upheld. The difficulties of a com- 
mon household, which was maintained eighteen years in Beth- 
abara and in the choir houses permanently, were enormous; yet 
there were few misunderstandings, and dissatisfaction was sel- 
dom expressed in stronger terms than a desire to build the cen- 
tral town and provide for individual family residences as soon as 
possible. The Moravian social organization grew out of the 
Moravian religion; the explanation of its success is to be found 
in the everyday practice of that religion by its members. 


II 


It was the general policy of the Church to foster education. 
In all regularly organized congregations there were separate 
schools for boys and girls. The schools in Wachovia were not 


14 Fries, Records, I, p. 886. 
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large, nor did they extend far beyond the fundamentals of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic until some time after the Revolution. 
But an introduction to learning was provided for everyone in 
all congregations. 

The first school for children was established at Bethania in 
1761, with Ludwig Bachhoff as teacher. As the early settlers 
had all been single men, there had been no school at the earlier 
settlement of Bethabara, except for intermittent classes in Eng- 
lish. In 1762 two schools were established in Bethabara, one 
for boys and one for girls. The schools grew with the children. 
In 1766 a separate school was established for the older boys. It 
was held in the evening from seven to nine, probably because the 
boys worked as apprentices during the day. Later, this school 
became an orphan asylum, caring for several boys whose parents 
were dead. With the transfer of many Bethabara residents to 
Salem in 1771 a house in Bethabara was released as a building 
for the school and a home for the orphan boys. The school at 
Friedberg was begun in 1770 under Bachhoff, who had been 
transferred from Bethania to become pastor and schoolmaster 
for the Friedberg congregation. He conducted the school four 
days in the week, two for the boys and two for the girls. The 
younger and older children came separately, one group in the 
morning and the other in the afternoon or evening. School con- 
tinued eleven months in the year and was suspended only during 
the harvest season. Bachhoff’s diary gives the best account of 
the instruction that can be found. The smaller children sang, 
memorized hymns and catechisms, and learned Bible stories; the 
older ones studied reading, writing, and arithmetic. Similar 
schools were established at Friedland and Hope. In Salem the 
school for girls was begun in the sisters’ house in 1772, with 
Elizabeth Osterlein as teacher. The school for boys in the broth- 
ers’ house started two years later. In 1780 two teachers were 
employed for the older and younger boys, and the school was held 
for both every day except Sunday. Tuition in these schools, for 
the employment of teachers, was one shilling per week. In the 
schools of the other congregations, which were kept by the pastor 
and his wife, there probably was no charge, the pastor’s salary 
covering the teaching as well as ministerial service. 
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Formal education did not continue for many far beyond the 
fundamentals. But a few, who had in view some profession, 
entered the academies for boys and girls in Pennsylvania. In- 
formal education, in the trades for boy apprentices, and in house- 
keeping for the girls in the choir house, fitted most of the young 
men and women for their life work. 

The Church used the German language officially until 1856. 
But members were encouraged to learn English, for the better 
conduct of business with neighbors and for the understanding 
of the law. Most of the leaders of the congregations spoke both 
English and German. An English class was begun for the single 
brethren in Bethabara in 1756. The easier and usual method, 
however, was to pick up English phrases from neighbors. The 
English of the majority of the settlers was consequently a broken 
dialect. 


One means of education which was never neglected was ac- 
quaintance with affairs of the world through Church newspapers, 
through correspondence with Moravians in other congregations, 
and occasionally through public newspapers of North Carolina 
and Pennsylvania. The Church newspapers were issued weekly 


in manuscript. The Wachovia settlers paid for the copying, and 
postage of their copies. These papers were read in special con- 
gregation meetings, along with letters of congregation interest. 
After 1763 most correspondence with European congregations 
was sent by way of Charleston instead of Philadelphia, as it could 
be carried quicker. Correspondence was often delayed or cut 
off entirely during war times. 

Visitors likewise brought news to Wachovia. Visits were fre- 
quent. An English minister, John MacDowell, said that among 
the gentry of the land it was the fashion to visit the Moravian 
towns.15 Many of the gentlemen of the time traveled widely, 
and on their visits brought news of the world from near and far. 
Moravian traders at Charleston and Cross Creek brought ac- 
counts of happenings of the day; and immigrants, traveling 
slowly from other parts of the world, learned much of the ideas 
and customs of other people. Traveling ministers, with head- 
quarters in Wachovia, likewise became closely acquainted with 


15 Fries, Records, I, p. 273. 
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people in the surrounding counties and served as carriers of 
news. The close association of the members of a congregation 
made it possible for everyone to become acquainted with all mat- 
ters of general interest. 

As Germans, of the eighteenth century, the Moravians could 
scarcely have been otherwise than superstitious. Planting, fell- 
ing trees, and other tasks were to be done in certain phases of 
the moon. The divining rod was used to find water. There are 
even recorded instances of belief in witchcraft.!® 

The general level of intellectual attainment must have been 
above the average in the Province. The school system made 
illiteracy practically impossible. Several leaders in Wachovia 
were highly educated men. The preachers, the physician, and 
the surveyor were well trained in their respective fields. Fred- 
erick Marshall; Traugott Bagge, the merchant; Reuter, the sur- 
veyor; Bonn, the physician and chairman of the Surry County 
Court; Jacob Loesch; Bishop Graff; and others stand out as men 
who became well acquainted with the system of government, and 
well respected by the English leaders of the Province and later 
of the State. 

Ill 


The health of the community was never neglected. The expe- 
rience of Spangenberg’s party with the climate of Eastern North 
Carolina‘? placed the settlers on their guard from the beginning. 
Kalberlahn, one of the fifteen men who began the settlement, was 
a well trained physician. For the first ten years some of the 
settlers suffered every summer and fall from a fever, that seemed 
to yield to nothing but cold weather. In one year, 1759, sickness 
became epidemic. Seven men and three women died, and few 
escaped the attack. The disease, which baffled Doctor Kalber- 
lahn, was probably typhus fever.'§ 

Kalberlahn was apothecary as well as physician and surgeon. 
From a medical garden of several hundred herbs he compounded 
the draughts he administered to his patients. He maintained an 

16 Fries, Records, I, pp. 173, 299, 303. 
Pr iy Bong ae ogy ny Ba agen lnc foe 3 tg hate lp Lg Peper ag Bo 
of Cavtain Sennet and never rejoined the expedition. 


18 Dr. H. T. Bahnson of Winston-Salem so diagnosed it from the symptoms recorded in 
the diaries. 
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extensive practice, patients coming from as far as a hundred 
miles to see him. Soon after his arrival in Wachovia he per- 
formed, without anesthetic, a delicate operation, removing a 
splinter of bone from the skull of a man whom someone had 
attacked with an axe. 

A sick room was set aside in the brothers’ house in Bethabara 
in 1756. Later every choir house maintained an infirmary for 
its members. In the choir houses the office of nurse was usually 
assumed in turn by the members. A special nurse and midwife 
was appointed in each town. Occasionally strangers who were 
sick were allowed to stay in the town for several days to receive 
medical attention. 

Kalberlahn was replaced at his death by Dr. Jacob Bonn. 
Sickness was not so prevalent in Wachovia as in the earlier years, 
even with a larger number of inhabitants, and Bonn did not 
have as large a practice with outside patients; consequently, he 
was able to take part in the civil affairs of the county as well as 
care for the health of all in Wachovia. No general sickness be- 
fell Wachovia until 1779, when General Pulaski’s troops brought 
smallpox to Salem. The neighbors, through ignorance, threat- 
ened to burn the town if the inhabitants resorted to inoculation. 
Over forty contracted the disease, and two died. The epidemic 
was not particularly severe. The children vied with each other 
in exposing themselves to the disease and considered a case of 
smallpox an accomplishment. The epidemic, which lasted all 
the summer, kept many people away from the town. As the 
tradesmen preferred not to sell goods for the worthless paper 
money and did not care to entertain troops, this isolation was 
welcomed. Other congregations in Wachovia escaped the dis- 
ease. 

In general, except for the neglect to inoculate for smallpox, the 
health of the community was protected as well as the limited 
medical science of the time would permit. Kalberlahn and Bonn 
were well versed in their profession, but they were powerless in 
the face of an epidemic they did not understand. Sanitation was 
not coupled with health as in more modern times. Such sanitary 
measures as were adopted were rather for the sake of decency 
than for the protection of health. 
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The Aufseher Collegium,1® which controlled the finances of 
the Salem congregation, served also as a board of social welfare. 
It regulated the hours and wages of workers and settled disputes 
between masters and journeymen. It arranged insurance poli- 
cies, particularly for the ministers and their wives, in the 
“Widows’ Society,” a Moravian life insurance company in Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania. When complaint was made that cattle in 
the streets of Salem endangered the lives of children, the Col- 
legium advised parents to keep their children within fenced 
yards. Poor relief was in the hands of the Grosse Helfer Con- 
ferenz?® and the parish church wardens. An alms box was 
placed at the door of the church for public contributions. The 
church warden alone had authority to give alms to strange beg- 
gars; house-to-house handouts were prohibited. 


IV 


Protection of property from theft fell under the duties of the 
Aeltesten Conferenz, because of its power to punish offenders 
within the congregation.2! Night watches were practically 
continuous in the towns from the beginning. Salem employed 
a night watchman at a salary of twenty-two pounds per year, 
paid by all the taxables contributing one penny each per week. 
Occasionally there were “Police Day Meetings,” at which mem- 
bers of the congregation were admonished against petty thiev- 
ery, gossip, tale-bearing, familiar conversation with Negroes, and 
other minor social faults. Theft was common. Much of it was 
done by outsiders, who, if detected, were indicted and tried by a 
county justice. Some of it was done by slaves and irresponsible 
members of the congregations. In this case evidence was heard 
and punishment meted out by the Aeltesten Conferenz. In 
Salem, in 1774, it was agreed that no one should buy from Ne- 
groes unless they could show permits from their masters to sell 
the goods they offered. Stealing increased during the Revolu- 
tion. The presence of troops and the scarcity of food and cloth- 


19 The board in charge of the temporal affairs of Salem congregation. It acted also as an 
advisory and supervisory council for the other congregations in Wachovia. 

20 A grand advisory council, comprising representatives from both the Aeltesten Conferenz 
and the Aufseher Collegium. It recommended measures to the individual congregations and 
represented the entire settlement in communications with other parts of the Moravian world. 

21 None of the Moravian towns was incorporated. As the villages were “congregation 
towns,”’ with no non-Moravian residents, church officials served as civil officers. 
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ing were responsible. Many considered it an honor to steal from 
Tories; and as the Moravians were unjustly branded as such on 
several occasions, they suffered the loss of much property. On 
one occasion a Captain Holston and sixteen men broke into the 
Hope minister’s house at night and demanded all the cloth in 
the house. Even the shirt which Fritz was wearing was taken. 
When he remonstrated, the captain became ashamed and ordered 
the articles returned, excusing his men on the ground that they 
were drunk.?? 


The tavern at Bethabara, and later at Salem, was often the 
scene of drunken brawls among the strangers who stopped there. 
Those who tried to pass counterfeit money became angry when 
it was refused and threatened the innkeeper. In 1764 a warrant 
was issued for several neighbors who had “behaved insolently” 
in the tavern at Bethabara and then bragged about it in Beth- 
ania.25 In 1776 a young man refused to pay his bill and at- 
tacked the tavern keeper with a loaded gun in his hand. He 
was seized and taken to Salisbury, after he had wounded both his 
guards with a knife.2* In 1776 four armed men started a riot 
in Salem. They attacked the tavern keeper; and when his wife 
closed the door to imprison them until help could be summoned, 
they damaged much of the property of the tavern. They es- 
caped, wounding several unarmed men who tried to pacify them. 
They demanded entrance to the brothers’ choir house and 
wounded one of the men who tried to stop them there. Here 
they damaged more property, until they were overpowered and 
bound. Word was sent quickly to Captain Smith, who was hold- 
ing muster in Bethania; and he came at full speed to take them 
in charge. The men were forced to pay for the property dam- 
age, which amounted to fourteen pounds. The cost of medical 
attention for the seven wounded men was borne in part by the 
Salem congregation. The four men furnished bond at Salisbury 
and never appeared again. The incident led the brethren to go 
armed with clubs and to be prepared to assist at any alarm.?5 


22 Fries, Records, IV, p. 1565. 

23 Ibid., I, p. 289. 

24 Ibid., I, p. 337. 

25 Ibid., III. pp. 1086-87, 1352-55. 
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In 1780 the innkeeper took down his sign so that he could not be 
forced to sell so much brandy to strangers who could not be 
trusted. 

V 


Visitors to Wachovia were so numerous as to become unwel- 
come at times. Early in 1754 the diary records that there were 
extra people to feed nearly every day. In one year, 1755, there 
were over four hundred who visited Bethabara. Nearly half of 
them spent the night and ate supper and breakfast.2® The 
brethren who began the village in 1753 were very crowded in 
their small cabin, so that they were forced in 1754 to build a 
cabin for strangers. In September it was decided to make a 
small charge for food and lodging. Yet many came, to seek 
medical advice, to rest for the night from their journey, or 
merely out of curiosity to know what these people, who were 
described as peculiar, were like. Later, in the choir houses, 
officers were appointed to entertain and care for visitors. 


Many wished to learn more of the Moravian doctrine and be- 
lief. For these a short historical account of the Church, con- 
taining its doctrinal position, written by Spangenberg, was kept. 
Copies of Zinzendorf’s sermons were also given to those who 
wished instruction. Most of these works were in German, but 
a few had been translated. Various ministers and representa- 
tives of other sects came to observe the Moravians. Many of 
these were friendly; a few, critical. Several ministers came 
often and became warm friends. Governor and Mrs. Tryon 
made a memorable visit in 1767. They were given every atten- 
tion and entertainment the Moravians could provide. The band 
played for them to dine, the girls sang for them, and special 
services were held in their honor. The Governor visited again 
with his troops after the Battle of Alamance. In 1772 Governor 
Martin visited the settlement and expressed approval. 


Indians, and troops camping in the meadows at Bethabara and 
Salem, brought more inconvenience than pleasure or profit. It 
was always necessary to work the bakery overtime to give them 
food. Special guards had to be posted to protect against steal- 


26 Fries, Records, I, pp. 97, 121. 
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ing; even then, many things were taken. The refugees who 
were sheltered on occasion during the French and Indian War 
were not always well behaved. At one time they dared to rebel 
at the dismissal of a member of the congregation by the board 
of elders. But in most instances they appreciated their shelter 
and assisted in the common work of the settlement. 

The maintenance of a licensed tavern at Bethabara after the 
French and Indian War, and later at Salem, relieved the con- 
gregation from the responsibility of entertaining any but dis- 
tinguished guests. Hence, visitations in later times were not 
the inconvenience that they had been to the first settlers, who 
were forced to share their crowded quarters with others. Fewer 
visitors are mentioned in this period; only those who came to 
learn something about the Church, and those who proved them- 
selves nuisances, are recorded. 


VI 


Out of the maze of conflicting reports it is scarcely possible to 
sum up the relationship of the Moravians to other people of the 
Province and State. Both enemies and friends were numbered 
among their neighbors and more distant acquaintances. Preju- 
dice probably colors the reports of both. Clewell classifies the 
enemies of the Moravians as ordinary desperadoes; envious, 
shiftless people who hoped to see the Moravians banished so that 
they could seize the Wachovia property; hotheads who had been 
offended by some fancied wrong, such as refusal of doubtful 
money; and misinformed people. He numbers among their 
friends their representatives in courts, legislatures, and Con- 
gress ; officials who studied them; and the army officers.27 There 
is no doubt that a great deal of misinformation concerning the 
Moravians was circulated.28 Many times the diaries record that 
persons who came with strange ideas of them left friendly. Other 
visitors are noted as men of improper conduct or of foolish ideas. 


27 Clewell, op. cit., pn. 122-23 

28In a somewhat earlier period, 1743, two itinerant Moravian preachers encountered in 
North Carolina the story that the Moravians gave people a certain potion to drink which 
would cause them to adhere to the Moravian sect. The governor of Virginia, in 1747, pro- 
hibited the holding of meetings by Moravian and other itinerant preachers, because of their 
“shocking doctrines.”” ‘Moravian Diaries of Travel,” Virginia Magazine of History, II, pp. 
883, 228. J. F. D. Smythe, in his Tour in the United States of America, pp. 138-41, cites a 
report, which he neither affirms nor denies, that the choir separation took place in early 
infancy, so that parents could not distinguish their offspring from others; and that polygamy 
existed, particularly among the rulers and elders. 
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Whether the diarist was justified in so branding men of different 
opinions or different standards of behavior is to be questioned. 
Still there is no direct evidence that the Moravians, as a whole, 
were anything other than what the diaries show them to be: a 
sober, orderly, industrious, God-fearing people. 

There is an abundance of evidence outside the diaries, in the 
letters and reports of the colonial governors and other intelligent 
people who visited them, to substantiate the diaries and to indi- 
cate that among the best informed people the Moravians were 
held in high regard. Woodmason, in his report of North Caro- 
lina in 1776, praises the behavior and industry of the Moravians 
highly ; but he is inaccurate in his statements and severely criti- 
cal of the people of North Carolina as a whole.*® The reports 
of Tryon and Martin®® are also very flattering, but are open to 
the charge of favoritism. Tryon and Martin found much oppo- 
sition in Western North Carolina; the Moravians studied to win 
the approbation of the authorities; and their obedience, which 
contrasted so strikingly with the attitude of the Regulators and 
others, may have colored the governors’ opinions of their indus- 
try and worth to the Province. John MacDowell, an English 
minister living in the eastern part of the colony, asked in his will 
that his son be cared for by the Moravians, whom he regarded 
as “a sober, pious, and exemplary prudent Society of Chris- 
tians.”*! Samuel Strudwick, who had been a member of the 
Council in North Carolina, spent four weeks with the Moravians 
in 1777, and on leaving wrote a letter of appreciation, in which 
he commended their decency, order, economy, meekness, indus- 
try, and piety. He compared the sober music, adapted to in- 
spire rational devotion, to the exciting, ecstatic devotions of 
others.*2 Probably the most unstudied compliment was that of 
the Indians, who spoke of Bethabara as “The Dutch fort where 
there are good people and much bread.”33 With due allowance 
for favoritism and exaggeration, and for lack of contradicting 


29 Saunders, William L., editor, The Colonial Records of North ye (10 Vols., Raleigh, 
1886—); VII, p. 285 et seq. (Hereafter this work will be cited as C. R. 

30 Martin, on his visit to Wachovia, “‘was irresistibly detained . . . in admiration of the 
virtuous industry and perfect economy of that people who are notable examples to the 
supine and licentious inhabitants of this colony.” C. R., IX, p. 329. 

31 Fries, Records, I, p. 244 

32 Jbid., ITI, pp. 1365-66. 

33 Ibid., I, p. 184. 
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evidence, it may be inferred that among those visitors who had 
no reason to be jealous, either of the Moravian property or of 
the favor of the colonial government, the Moravians were held 
in high esteem. 

The habit of regarding themselves as a distinct unit and hold- 
ing fast to every custom and peculiarity, which, when coupled 
with deference, was pleasing to visiting gentry, was an annoy- 
ance to those who had settled upon equal terms with the Mora- 
vians and had not prospered so well. The Moravians had 
churches; they had well-trained ministers and regular liturgical 
services; they had towns and industries; they had stores of pro- 
visions; they had money; and, most of all, they had the favor of 
the government. All this, coupled with their exclusiveness, 
easily bred jealousy among the more selfish and less prosperous 
of their neighbors. Frederick Marshall summed up this attitude 
in a report to the Unity Elders’ Conference in 1772: “In gen- 
eral our situatien is as usual, that is to say many of our neigh- 
bors are against us, partly because we are a godly people, partly 
because of our outward prosperity, but so far it has more an- 
noyed than injured us.”°4 Unfriendliness, growing out of jeal- 
ousy and false reports from those who were already enemies to 
others, found the greatest opportunity for manifestation during 
the Revolution. Most of the difficulties experienced by the Mo- 
ravians during the Revolution were the result of this unfriend- 
liness rather than of any compromise toward the British on their 
part. The continued commerce of the Moravians was inexplica- 
ble to those who had no industries and thought of commerce only 
in terms of importation; and this commerce became a further 
cause of jealousy and false report. 

The Moravian attitude toward others depended almost en- 
tirely upon two things: their conduct, and their attitude toward 
the Moravians. They would not brook drunkenness, profanity, 
or ungodliness in any form. Oftentimes it was necessary to 
tolerate such behavior in the tavern, but the offenders were not 
numbered among their friends. In this respect they adopted a 
higher standard for their own members, whom they could con- 


34 Fries, Records, II, p. 678. 
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trol by their own government; hence the charge of bigotry and 
self-righteousness. Visitors who were friendly were invariably 
treated in a friendly manner in return, unless their conduct was 
so objectionable that this was impossible. 


Deference was rendered wherever deference was due. In all 
things save moral and religious standards the Moravians were 
strikingly humble. They submitted quietly to civil authority and 
law ; they exacted small profits in trade; they were courteous and 
polite to all who deserved or appreciated courtesy. But they 
were sure of their position in religious doctrine and practice; 
and although they made no active effort to bring others to their 
position or to their membership, they wanted no suggestion from 
others for the control of their own congregations. There was 
one principle that they would defend at any cost: the right 
to maintain their organization, order, belief, mode of worship, 
and standard of morality against all legislation, interference, or 
suggestion. With that accomplished, they were content to live 
as quiet and peaceable citizens among any people and under any 
government. 





OLD WENTWORTH SKETCHES 


By Avserta Ratuirre Craic 


INTRODUCTION 


I was born in Wentworth, North Carolina, the county seat of 
Rockingham County, June 27, 1871, the eighth of a family of 
ten children. 

After the marriage of my parents, Thomas Anderson Ratliffe, 
of Wentworth, to Martha Bethell Johnston, of Ruffin, N. C., they 
set up housekeeping on the site of an ancient inn east of the 
courthouse. To the original two-roomed log-bodied house, from 
time to time were added a wing, an ell, a hall, and porches, until 
the result was a rambling, ten-room house, not so beautiful, but 
homelike. My father then laid out a garden filled with varieties 
of fruits and vegetables, and a flower garden of rare charm, fenc- 
ing them with hedges of box, arbor vite, and other evergreens, 
and near the door a magnolia tree, naming the place for this 
tree, “Magnolia Vale.” From early manhood he had operated a 
store on the north side of the street, his brother, W. B. Ratliffe, 
being a partner. The firm was known as T. A. Ratliffe and 
Brother. He also owned a grist mill a few miles out on the Mad- 
ison road. 

Wentworth is mainly just a big road. Today it is extensively 
traveled, over a smooth, hard pavement, by cars of many de- 
scriptions, the motive power being gasoline, that wonderful prod- 
uct of the present century—a great change from the old times 
and the horse-drawn vehicles through rutted roads, often hub- 
deep in mud. For a youth of today some names, such as hame, 
surcingle, coupling-pole, or axletree, have very little meaning, 
because these names belong to the horse-power age. 


MODES OF TRAVEL 


In the early ’70’s the modes of travel for the “gentry” were 
two-horse carriages, top buggies, open buggies, sulkies, hacks, 
phaetons, rockaways, jerseys, and a few other horse-drawn ve- 
hicles. Except on big days such as court week, political or edu- 
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cational rallies, our village was so quiet you could “hear yourself 
think.” At an ordinary time then, a top buggy seen coming over 
the eastern hill was eagerly watched until it stopped, either at 
one of the two hotels or at the courthouse door, after a slow entry 
up the muddy street. Or, if the visitor just passed through with- 
out stopping, everybody wondered who he was and where he was 
going! Col. David Settle and some of my mother’s brothers, I 
remember, used a tall two-wheeled single-seated buggy called a 
sulky for traveling, because of its lightness and speed. 

We owned a very fine second-hand carriage; and as we did not 
keep carriage horses, mules were substituted. “Doc.” Hair- 
ston, our crippled old wagoner, was the coachman. It was almost 
worse than not being able to go at all, according to our youthful 
judgment. We were ashamed of driving mules to a carriage. 
This one was two-seated, deeply upholstered, and enclosed with 
glass doors and windows, with a high seat outside at the front 
for the driver and any other servants. Some of these old 
carriages had steps that folded up and had to be let down before 
the occupants could descend. There were lamps at the front, 
also, that were both useful and ornamental. 

A jersey was used by Dr. Jesse Carter, at Eagle Falls on Dan 
River, for bringing the children of the family into town to church 
and Sunday school. The seats ran along the side like some of 
the present-day street cars. We had a smaller jersey in which 
we often went on Sunday afternoons for a visit to my father’s 
old home five miles in the country. 

A hack was a sort of glorified wagon, used by “drummers,” or 
traveling salesmen, who sat on the front seat with the driver; 
and in the back were large trunks, filled with samples, from 
which the merchants they called on selected their new stock of 
goods. Seats could be fitted in the spaces occupied by these 
trunks, however. Hacks were kept for hire at all livery stables. 
They were built high to avoid mud and deep water in crossing 
streams, and it was quite an awkward performance to climb 
into and out of them. Rockaways and phaetons were neat little 
one-horse carriages. 

Wagons, carry-alls, and carts were used for hauling, by work- 
ing folks, mostly. 
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When Spott Redd from Henry County, Virginia, and his fleet 
of wagons periodically passed through Wentworth carrying fine 
tobacco to market in Danville, Virginia, it was an exciting mo- 
ment to all the children, for he headed the procession of five or 
six big schooners, blowing a very musical bugle until they stopped 
at my father’s store. Among the things of interest they carried 
were apples and chestnuts from the mountains, and they would 
leave a supply in passing. 

At the back of the schooner hung a bucket for watering stock. 
There were supplies of food and cooking utensils, and beneath 
trotted a hound dog. The drivers carried blacksnake whips, 
which they popped to speed the teams; but they seemed only for 
show, notwithstanding the threatening noise, for the mules only 
tossed their heads, shaking the gaudy red tassels on their bridles. 

The covered wagon was a long, clumsy, four-wheeled convey- 
ance, having one or two kinds of bodies, that could be varied ac- 
cording to what was to be hauled. The schooner type used by 
these tobacco pioneers was high in the back and slanted grace- 
fully toward the front. A succession of rounded wooden bows 
fitted over the top of the frame, and drawn down snugly over 
these was white canvas cloth that made as complete a shelter 
from storms as a scout’s tent of today. 


IcE HARVEST 


With their tops removed, the plain straight wagons were used 
by the citizens of Wentworth for gathering the ice harvest. 
When in the heart of winter Minor’s mill-pond back of the acad- 
emy grove froze over, all the young people who could do so used 
their ice skates; and others, not so venturesome, were pushed by 
the skaters on overturned hickory splint-bottom chairs, with 
much merriment, across the shining surface. 

Meanwhile, in another section of the pond, the men were cut- 
ting the ice into huge blocks, loading and hauling them to all the 
icehouses of the town—a community project. There was much 
singing and drinking of corn “licker” by the darkies, for they 
knew that good hot food awaited them at the homes of their em- 
ployers. The sound of wagons on rutty roads always suggest to 
my mind the old Wentworth ice harvest. 


ey 
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An icehouse was usually located beneath a trap-door in the 
carriage house. A ladder for descending into a deep pit lined 
with leaves and straw was set conveniently at the front entrance. 
The ice was also covered deeply with the material with which the 
pit was lined. 

Little Katie Scales, adopted daughter of Governor and Mrs. 
A. M. Scales, once slipped and fell into their icehouse. It was 
some time before she was rescued, a very cold and frightened 
little girl, but otherwise unharmed. 


PARTIES 


Young people sometimes used wagons also for picnics, hay 
rides, or going out into the country to parties. They usually sat 
on the floor of the wagon-body on wheat straw or hay. 

Nutting parties at old Salem Church, out on the Reidsville 
road, where quantities of chinquapins grew, was a favorite 
pastime. The youngsters played a game called “Jack-in-the- 
Bush” with the nuts. They also boiled and strung them on 
strands of thread and wore them for beads around their necks, 
nibbling at them as occasion offered, whether in school or out. 
Sometimes “Teacher” claimed them, a pawn for misbehavior. 

A “Sociable” was a party without dancing. This latter being 
so heartily condemned by the elders, games were substituted that 
required just as much jumping about, if less skill. The music 
consisted of hand-clapping and singing as they played “Steal 
Partners,” “Husco Ladies Turn,” and other motion games. 
“Grandmother Hubbergubber Sent Me to You,” “Clap In and 
Clap Out,” “Priest of Paris,” “Thimble,” and “Book’”’ were some 
of the games that were played while the participants were seated. 
Of course there were a few courting couples who could not be 
induced to take any interest in anything but each other. 

There were occasional dances, but they were heartily con- 
demned, so that youth taking part in such dissipation as a square 
dance, not to mention the waltz, was shockingly out of favor 
with his elders! 
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THE VILLAGE STEER CART 


My brother Tom once wrote a parody on “The Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” having the village steer cart for his inspiration. Old 
Uncle Jim Young, Minor’s miller, mornings and evenings passed 
through Wentworth, going to and from the mill, with his little 
daughter Margaret, wearing a slat sun bonnet, perched on the 


seat beside him as they slowly progressed through the street in a 
picturesque steer cart. 


SOME CITIZENS AND BUILDINGS 


Having tried to describe some modes of travel and some old 
vehicles of other days, I will now turn to some of the citizens 
and buildings of Wentworth. 

The Reid House was presided over by Mr. James Wright, a 
white-haired old gentleman, when I first knew it; and after his 
death the name has always remained the Reid House, because 
Mr. James W. Reid, his grandson, took charge and made the 
place famous for its hospitality and good food, although Miss 
Nannie Wright, his aunt, was in reality the proprietress, as Mr. 
Reid was busy with his law practice and speechmaking. So 
gifted was he that he was known as the “silver-tongued orator.” 
Colonel Boyd, his partner, was the wise old counselor, and Mr. 
Reid was the speaker of the firm. On being elected Congressman 
from the Fifth District, Mr. Reid represented us in that capacity 
for one term. By some quirk of politics, he failed to be elected 
the second time. He left Wentworth and took up his residence 
in the far West, continuing his practice of law there until his 
death, several years later. Mr. Reid was one of the most public- 
spirited of citizens. It was he who planted the shade trees on 
his side of the street and !aid sidewalks about town, using the 
flat stones that so plentifully abound there; he also put high 
stepping-stones across the streets and remodeled the old Meth- 
odist Church, of which his father, Dr. Numa Fletcher Reid, had 
once been pastor. Mrs. Reid made the hotel very attractive by 
her music, as she played the piano beautifully. Two mocking 
birds hung in a cage near the parlor door, and one learned to 
whistle the opening bars of “My Queen Waltz” as she played it. 
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Some of the guests I remember included Governor and Mrs. 
David S. Reid, who roomed at the Upper Hotel and walked down 
to the Lower (or Reid House) to their meals, he with his beaver 
hat, his swallow-tai! coat and pin-stripe trousers, and always his 
umbrella, and she just about the same height. They were a pleas- 
ant, smiling pair. Their sons, Tom and Reuben, their nephew, 
Hugh Reid Scott, Mrs. Reid’s brother, Col. David Settle, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Hall, Dr. Sam Buck Ellington, and many of the 
courthouse officials were also a part of the family of boarders at 
the famous old Reid House. 

A corn-shucking on the old hotel lot was, to our childish way 
of thinking, a fearful thing. For days loads of corn in the husks 
were hauled in from the outlying farms and thrown into an im- 
mense oblong pile. Then, on the appointed night, from far and 
near the Negroes gathered for the shucking. As the dark came 
on they began singing weird songs that sounded like this, “Yow, 
yow, yow, Molly,” and “What sort o’ shoes is dem you wear, O 
my soul?” About midnight, when the husking was over and the 
Negroes were gay with corn “licker,” the master of the house, 
Mr. Reid, was gotten out of bed, his hair combed, his shoes 
blacked, his clothes brushed, and taken for a ride around the 
house in a chair, all to the tune of gay songs used for these 
occasions. 

Across the street from the Reid House was the home of Col. 
Andrew J. Boyd, and next to it was the law office of the firm of 
Boyd and Reid, which in later years became Boyd, Reid, John- 
ston and Johnston, Pinkney and Julius Johnston becoming part- 
ners of the firm. The former resided in Wentworth, the latter 
in Yanceyville. Another law firm was that of Mebane and Scott, 
whose office faced courthouse square; and until Governor and 
Mrs. Reid moved to Reidsville, together with their son Tom, Gov- 
ernor Reid and his sons also had an office facing the courthouse. 
Just opposite my father’s store was a store owned by Messrs. 
James Hall and J. B. Minor, in which they, like my father, sold 
“general merchandise, fancy and staple groceries, books and 
shoes.” Young Frank Hall, who clerked in his father’s store, 
installed the first telephone anywhere around there. By the ex- 
pert use of some tin cans, posts, and wire, he connected the store 
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and house, that were about three hundred yards apart, with a 
very good substitute for a present-day telephone. Mr. John G. 
Mitchell’s store, not unlike these two, was farther up the street; 
and the post office, being a political plum, was puddinged about, 
according to prevailing politics, into one of these three stores. 
Behind the courthouse, on a bit of broken-off street, were the 
homes of Mrs. Law and Mr. John Groome, and a tobacco factory, 
in which many darkies worked and sang. There was also a 
jumble of stores and other buildings, three saloons, and some 
law offices, besides the jail and public well, that surrounded the 
courthouse square. 

Mr. J. B. Minor, in addition to his interest in the store and fac- 
tory, also owned the old gristmill and pond from which we 
gathered our ice harvest. Mrs. Minor once said that a gristmill 
was a legacy of evil. I don’t know why, except that it never 
seemed to yield very large dividends. To me there is something 
fascinating about such an old building. There are wheels and 
cogs, hoppers, bins, sieves, chutes, and everywhere the odor of the 
grain and its products. Everything is covered with a film that 
in the dim half-light takes on the appearance of a dream place, a 
fit setting for a ghost story. Nearly everything about the 
machinery is wood or stone. Above the mill on a stream is the 
mill-pond, an artificial lake, having a “gate” that, freed by turn- 
ing a lever, sends the water in a sluice down stream. This is the 
means by which the immense wheel starts grinding. 

Mr. Richard Ellington, Sr., lived at the extreme end of the 
village, across from the Methodist Church. On a lot adjoining 
was a tobacco factory owned by him. The home place was after- 
wards owned by a nephew, Jack Whittemore, and later burned. 

“Little Dick” and “Pattie Dick” Ellington, his sister, were 
some of the many music-loving young folks of those old days, he 
having a lovely voice and she owning a very fine piano having 
pearl instead of ivory-covered keys. Their cousin, Jim Buck 
Ellington, together with E. Frank Hall and James Patterson, 
often serenaded their sweethearts of the old days, guitars, violins, 
or the flute accompanying them. A cape jessamine or rose tossed 


from behind a blind was sufficient reward. Those were romantic 
days. 
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The keeper of the main “grog shop” was one of Wentworth’s 
landmarks because of his originality. Although a very rich man, 
he lived quite simply, often going barefoot. He said it was to 
cure rheumatism. He stored his money in old jugs. He had an 
unusual bookkeeping system, consisting of piles of nails—or 
rather, he did not bother with books. Each customer was repre- 
sented by a pile of nails, each nail representing a ten-cent drink. 
When there were ten nails, he called for a settlement. 

“Honest Jack” Llewellyn, a cripple, was register of deeds, and 
John T. Pannill clerk of the court for many years. Both had 
interesting families that added to the society of old Wentworth. 

When Judge and Mrs. W. W. Mebane moved their little family 
to Madison (Mr. Mebane’s former home) in the latter ’80’s, 
little Cummings, the youngest, remarked on going to church 
there that he didn’t like to go to church in Madison as he did in 
Wentworth. When asked the reason why, he said, “‘ "Cause they 
scrouges so!” 

CHURCHES 


There were two churches in Wentworth, Methodist and Pres- 
byterian; and as there were only one or two services a month in 


each, the same congregation worshiped in both churches. 

At the Methodist Church Dr. Numa Fletcher Reid was pastor 
before my day. He was not only a gifted speaker, but a writer of 
some note. His son, Dr. Frank Reid, inherited much of his fa- 
ther’s ability, being editor of one of his church papers and also 
president of Greensboro Female College for several years before 
his death. Others of Dr. Reid’s sons inherited these gifts also. 

Rev. Caiphas Norman and Rev. R. P. Troy were two other 
popular pastors, the latter being a revivalist. 

At the back of this old church lie buried many of the former 
residents of Wentworth, several marble shafts marking the last 
resting place of the young Boyd brothers, killed in action in the 
War Between the States. 

The Methodist Church was at the extreme western end of the 
village, and to go there on a dark night was a walk by faith. 

The Presbyterian Church was in the center of town, not far 
from the courthouse square. The sweet-toned old bell, the same 
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smooth plastered wails, the organ, pews, and stove that never 
heated the old building are there yet. The chandeliers, bracket 
lamps, and pulpit lamps with slender glass chimneys and shades 
have been replaced by swinging cords with a bulb at the end, 
electricity’s contribution to a new age. 

Reverends Cornelius Miller and S. O. Hall are two of the out- 
standing Presbyterian ministers within my memory. They were 
as different as two good people could be. Mr. Miller had a custom 
of catechising the children around the fireside, not only from the 
church catechisms, but questioning them about their spiritual 
welfare in the presence of their parents and each other. We tried 
to hide, but he invariably sent for us. In church, as the congre- 
gation came in, he usually sat and sang unaccompanied, “Blow 
Ye the Trumpet, Blow,” the chorus being: 


The year of Jubilee is come: 
Return, ye ransomed children, home. 


On the contrary, Mr. Hall came laughing into the home. He 
knew so many jokes that we were glad to sit with our elders and 
the preacher. He was one of the most joyous of Christians. He 
chose to talk with his prospective members personally and pri- 
vately. 

Some of the officers of this old church that I now recall were 
Gov. A. M. Scales, Col. James Irvin, Dr. Jesse Carter, and his 
sons Frank and Jesse—possibly more; Judge W. N. Mebane, 
Mr. J. B. Minor, T. A. Ratliffe and W. B. Ratliffe, Capt. David 
Purcell, and others. 

A Sabbath in old Wentworth is a memory revered. No music 
but sacred music was permitted the young people. They often 
sang, but everything was of a spiritual nature. No secular news- 
papers were read, but church papers were provided. There were 
the catechisms to be studied. There were few hot meals. We 
firmly believed the old saying, “A Sabbath well spent brings a 
week of content,” or, on the contrary, “Safety seek, for the devil 
will tempt you all next week.” 


Dr. John R. Raine, for years our village doctor, professed 
religion at one of the revivals held in our Presbyterian Church 
by Rev. C. M. Howard, of Virginia. He liked the name “Chris- 
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tian,” he said, so he identified himself with the O’Kellyites and 
built a little church out a few miles to the west of town, naming 
it Howard’s Chapel, for the Rev. Mr. Howard. 

Rev. P. R. Law, minister and newspaper editor, was a product 
of Wentworth and the old Presbyterian church there. 

Some other old homes and families were those of the Wrays, 
Abbotts, Haislips, Morphises, Rossers, and Pattersons, the latter 
two on hills north of town. The Wheeler Hancock family later 
moved into the Upper Hotel from their farm, in order that their 
girls might be nearer school. 


SCHOOLS 


To Mr. W. N. Mebane, Wentworth of my day owed thanks 
for the “Wentworth Female Seminary.” Miss Mattie, sister of 
Mr. Mebane, came to Wentworth in the fall of 1881 and began 
teaching a private school in the Mason Lodge. So far as I can 
see, the old building has not changed its appearance since. 


School began in the morning by each child’s reading (all who 
knew how), in rotation, verses of a chapter in the New Testa- 
ment, followed by prayer by the teacher, and ending by all re- 
peating the Lord’s Prayer in concert. Later in the year we 
learned whole chapters and recited them “by heart.” 


Then we had lessons in Davie’s Arithmetic, Pineo’s grammar, 
Maury’s geographies, McGuffie’s and Holmes’ Readers, spelling, 
much memory work, and penmanship. A great deal of attention 
was paid to the latter two. A prize was offered for the best pen- 
manship and one for the greatest improvement during the term. 
To me came the reward for improvement! Our copies were gen- 
erally set by Miss Bettie Hall, who had not only had training at 
Salem Academy, but had special training in the old Spencerian 
writing by one Professor Carr, a noted teacher of penmanship. 

In our memory work we learned whole poems and kept them 
in notebooks for review. We memorized the pronouns, preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, interjections, moods and tenses in grammar; 
the names of cities, their location on the map, rivers, oceans, bays, 
straits, and many things I don’t believe children do in this age. 
Maybe so, but things have changed. 
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The hardest tussle we ever ran up on in the “Female Semi- 
nary” was long division and partial payments. 

Some bright pupil was delegated to take a group of boneheads 
up the stairs to the locked door in the lodge, where the “goat” 
- stayed; and there, when we could concentrate on anything 
except wondering when the goat would butt through, we were 
shown how to divide by two or three numbers, then multiply, 
subtract, draw down, and divide again. It was so hard. We 
were told it was hard. If the goat had come through the door, 
we should certainly have deserved the rank of Third Degree 
Masons! The musty odor of that staircase and long division go 
hand in hand in my childhood memories. 

A star pupil in Miss Mattie’s school was her nephew, Frank 
Carter Mebane, the oldest of Mr. and Mrs. Mebane’s children. He 
was a little prodigy. He was a year younger than I; and while I 
was learning to parse in elementary grammar, he was studying 
Bingham’s Latin Grammar; and most of his other lessons he had 
alone, reciting them to his father at night. He graduated from 
the University of North Carolina while quite young and for 
years has been a prominent lawyer in New York City. 

About that time a boy’s school was opened in the old Academy 
building. It was called “Wentworth Male Academy” and was 
taught by Mr. D. M. Weatherly. As this was the regular public 
school, we were sent to it; and Miss Mattie continued to teach her 
small nieces and nephews and a few small children. She was a 
conscientious person, teaching many things not found in books, 
and a woman of rare Christian character. 

At Mr. Weatherly’s school we learned, instead of parsing, to 
diagram sentences, which made things so much easier according 
to my way of thinking. We had much public school music, in 
which Mr. Weatherly took great delight, people often coming in 
to hear us sing and do mental arithmetic. We enjoyed that, too, 
if we could only get it before little Jim Crafton or little June 
Mitchell did. They were almost uncanny at adding, subtracting, 
multiplying, dividing, and extracting square root of the numbers 
as quickly as they were spoken. 

Schools were, however, of short duration sometimes, lasting 
only four months, so that the girls and boys of Wentworth who 
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finally reached college deserved much credit for graduating, 
after such short school terms and piecemeal preparation as these 
“Academy” terms provided. 


SATURDAY’S CROWDS 


Saturday’s crowds were interesting as they came in, for dif- 
ferent reasons, from the country. 

Peter Bevill, Negro barber, came to town looking quite dapper, 
dressed in a brown suit and overcoat, and carrying his leather 
bag of supplies. 

Alex Grady, a tinker, came in from the country with his 
soldering iron and kit; and, as he talked, he mended the house- 
wives’ pots and pans, for which he invariably charged only ten 
cents. He was said to be a native of Poland. 

Mr. Del Gardo, a Cuban gentleman who was exiled from his 
native land and who had married a country girl near Wentworth, 
would walk into town and engage someone in his favorite game 
of chess. In the summer time he would come in to get a whiff of 
my father’s roses, saying they reminded him of those in Cuba. 


He had been reared a Catholic, but joined the Presbyterian 
Church. He often walked in to church from his home several 
miles out on the Reidsville road. 


Dan Hand was a blind preacher who did not object to boot- 
legging a little on the side, after the saloons were banished. He 
would come to town, bringing his Bible and his fiddle. 

Three interesting characters, a deaf mute, a blind, and a 
crippled man always came together. These and Dan Hand all 
came from the poorhouse, which was a rather dilapidated wooden 
structure one mile east of town. 

There were some who came for the social dram. One educated, 
neatly-dressed gentleman especially do I remember, who would 
ride his horse into town, tie him to a convenient horse rack, and 
in a few hours be lying dead-drunk near his horse. The village 
street had an insipid sweetish smell of spirits that had lost their 
sparkle. Thanks to prohibition, that condition does not now 
exist, and women and children are no more afraid to go around 
as do the men of the town. 
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On Saturdays the little Purcell boys from Nubbin Ridge on 
the south, riding a mule, came for their weekly visit to the post 
office. They were generally bearers of notes from their charming 
Grandma Mitchell to my mother, or some other member of our 
family. She was gifted with a flow of language, either written or 
spoken, that is seldom equaled. 

Colonel David Malloy, also from Nubbin Ridge, with his quick 
Irish wit always drew a crowd by his story-telling. 

Occasionally there were droves of horses, or cows, or pigs. 

Horse traders were thought of as great gamblers. As horses 
were our chief means of traveling in those days, a horse was 
something important in a trade; a great deal of the conversation 
on store porches centered around the horse and dog, so often 
companions in an early morning fox hunt. 


SOME OLD WENTWORTH NEGROES 


The children of Wentworth went wild when the tall old band- 
wagon came up the street playing “The Red, White, and Blue,” or 
“Molly Darling.” This band was composed of Negroes, with 
Jack Wright, the blacksmith, as leader. 

A familiar figure about town was John Lee, who “toted”’ notes 
for the young men to the girls. Recently someone meeting his 
wife in Reidsville, stopped her to inquire about John. With an 
indifferent flick of her finger out toward the cemetery she said, 
“T got him planted out thar.” 

Mary Eliza Settle, although now married and growing old, still 
treasures some big words she learned, to pass the time churning 
in old Wentworth. As they are rather interesting and unusual, 
I submit them to help other churners: 

Greeting: “How does your applegasha cocky-roachy seem to 
sagaciate this morning?” 

“Have you the audacity to doubt my veracity, or even to insin- 
uate that I would prevaricate, or deviate from the rules of pro- 
priety ?” 

“You are so bombastic and I am so illiterate that you will 
have to elucidate before I can comprehend.” 

The boys in our family nearly frightened Frank Settle (Mary 
Eliza’s brother) “to death” one night by going up and down 
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the alley outside and throwing the reflection of the lighted lantern 
on the ceiling of the room in which he slept on a pallet, telling 
him it was “a hant.” He would pray the Lord’s Prayer one 
minute and call on us the next. 

Bob and Celie Roberts came to Wentworth from Miss Sallie 
Galloway’s plantation on Dan River. They related with pride the 
fact that they had been married in Miss Sallie’s parlor! One day 
someone meeting them plodding sadly along the street, inquired 
where they were going. Celie replied, “My daidy ceased today, 
en’ me an’ Baub’s gwine to de wake.” At a wake many solemn 
songs rang out on the air all night long. 

Some of the other old darkies were Aunt Chaney and Lis Lee, 
cooks at the Reid House, Caroline and Jack Buck, Uncle Joel and 
George “Cyarter,” Alex Jones, and Aunt Mary Roach, who was 
excellent as cook, laundress, or milkmaid. 

Aunt Maria and Uncle John Underdue often came to town 
driving a fat little grey mule hitched to a jersey, Aunt Maria 
coming in to see my mother to recall the days of their youth at 
Ruffin and Lawsonville. Commenting on the greetings that the 
hostesses gave their guests in those old days, two or three kisses, 
and hugs and expressions of delight at their coming (unan- 
nounced and often uninvited, maybe to spend several days), Aunt 
Maria would wind up by saying, “So ’sateful!” 

“Professor Parham” came from out West somewhere, to 
preach at the colored Baptist Church and also to teach school. 
He was a leader in politics, education, and religion. It was he 
who taught his people to use the title of “Mr.” and “Mrs.” instead 
of saying “Uncle” and “Aunt” so-and-so. 

Old Louis Reid was a familiar figure, carrying the prisoners’ 
food to the jail from the Reid House kitchen on his head. He 
‘was so ugly he looked like an exaggerated tumblebug as he 
sauntered along. An amusing story is told of Louis. As he 
worked at the woodpile at the Upper Hotel one day, Caroline 
Buck, the maid, looking out of an upstairs window and seeing 
him gazing listlessly off into space, began calling in a sweet low 
voice, “Louis, Louis, come up from the low grounds of sorrow; 
come up, come up!” Louis dropped his axe and ran in and told 
Mrs. Ellington, the proprietress, he had to go; the angels were 
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calling him. Years later he worked in a Reidsville tobacco fac- 
tory on week-days and preached on Sundays. He wore a long 
coat and a beaver, which helped him appear the part of “Rev- 
erend.” The last time I saw him he was going about the streets 
of Reidsville with a long bugle, which he occasionally tooted, to 
the surprise of the passer-by and to his own delight. 

Sarah, the daughter of Caroline and Jack Buck, would enter- 
tain us, after much coaxing, by dancing the holy dance. 

With a rapt look on her face and a ceremony of hand-clapping 
and keeping the time with her feet, starting in the center of the 
room, round and round she went, in widening circles, singing, 

I got my bitter, I got my sweet, 
I got my ’ligion at de mercy seat. 


I done got de sword in my hand, 
I done got de sword in my hand. 


A TOURNAMENT 


My mother told us of an old tournament in Wentworth, before 
my day, when many fine horsemen contested in sports. A live 
gander with his neck greased was suspended over the street 
from an overhanging limb of a tree, head downward, and became 
the property of the horseman who could capture him while riding 
beneath. Col. David Settle succeeded in this contest, but the 
horse went out from under him while he held to the gander! 
Climbing a greased pole, and riding a greased pig, were some of 
the other contests at this old tournament. 


NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENCE 


Numa Reid and my two brothers often wrote the news of the 
county seat to the newspapers, sometimes getting themselves 
into trouble, making statements about things of which they were 
not sufficiently informed. 

When news was scarce they took occasion to invent something, 
or to tell on each other. 

My brother Tom, for instance, was very susceptible, and often 
fell desperately in love with girls. A Madison lassie attending 
Teachers’ Institute was one of these; so he, having no other way 
of reaching Madison, seventeen miles distant, set out on his own 
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two feet! Leaving home early in the day, he reached that town 
about sunset; but he learned that the noon train had also brought 
to the same lass another suitor, T. Ashby Price. He returned 
home the same way he went; but Numa heartlessly reported it to 
the county papers, winding up with a line like this: 


Mr. T. A. R. came in on the gravel train; 
Mr. T. A. P. on the steam engane! 


My brother Bob had walked home from Ruffin once (when his 
grandma sent him to the spring for a bucket of water) without 
stopping to bid her goodbye. 


Two old people who had been put out of their home because 
they refused to pay the landlord lived out on the Reidsville road, 
in the open, for several years. These my brother Tom took for 
the subject of an interesting sketch to the Atlanta Journal, with 
snapshots of the camp. The old gentleman raved about owning 
nine hundred and ninety-nine acres of the best land in Rocking- 
ham County and took many privileges with some of his neigh- 
bors’ lands, and was finally sent, as “criminally insane,”’ to Mor- 
ganton, and his wife to the Rockingham county home for the 
aged and infirm. 


NOTES 


From the early ’70’s to the latter ’80’s, the time of which I par- 
ticularly write, if a young man wished to call or to escort a young 
lady to church, he wrote a very formal note in his most flourish- 
ing penmanship and sent it “by Bearer.” 

My father was rather strict about late hours and bought a 
beautiful clock for the parlor, telling my older sisters that ten 
o’clock was the limit for evening calls. So when Mr. Jim Buck 
wrote one evening, this is the way the note ran: “Mr. James 
Ellington presents his compliments to the Misses Ratliffe and 
would be pleased to call this eve.” My oldest sister replied in the 
same formal style, remarking something about no gentleman’s 
staying later than ten o’clock. There was a quick reply: “Mr. 
James Ellington will not call this eve.”” For that little slip of my 
sister’s pen, the young men boycotted the Misses Ratliffe until 
their resentment cooled. 
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Sometimes when these young people got together they spent 
the evenings singing. Perhaps it was just after the war, but for 
some reason their songs were usually quite sad, either about 
dying or crying. “The Broken Lily,” “O angel, sweet angel, I 
pray thee leave the beautiful gates ajar,” “Lily Dale,” and “Let 
the dead and the beautiful rest” were some that I now recall. 


COURT WEEK 


It was very exciting when court convened in Wentworth, for 
there were crowds coming and going in the otherwise quiet vil- 
lage. First to arrive were the lawyers and judge, from a dis- 
tance, on Sunday evenings, at the Reid House. Negro servants 
were running here and there, carrying baggage, kindling fires, 
and making the guests otherwise comfortable. Then early Mon- 
day morning crowds from all over the county came pouring in, 
tying their horses to racks and blocking the streets with vehicles. 

The patent-medicine man, with musicians, or quite often a 
Punch and Judy show, rarely failed to come. Warehousemen 
from the nearby towns sent young men to talk tobacco with the 
farmers. Old Scott Broadnax also came with a market-basket 
full of old-fashioned ginger gungers, and two small boys did an 
all-day thriving business selling lemonade made with two lemons! 
There was also a small boy on hand to draw the jury, for which 
he received pay. The sheriff, riding in a sulky and carrying 
saddle-bags, was our uncle. We thought him very rich, for he 
also carried shot-bags full of coins, for change in tax collecting. 

Some of the lawyers I remember seeing at the Reid House 
were Judge Thomas Ruffin and Fred Strudwick of Hillsboro, 
Hon. Thomas Settle, Judge John Henry Dillard and his son Jack, 
Col. James Morehead from Greensboro, Governor Bob Glenn, of 
Winston-Salem, Col. E. B. Withers of Danville, Jake Long Gra- 
ham, Jule Johnston of Yanceyville, Frank Carter and Porter 
Graves from Mount Airy, and others. 

As ladies did not go to court in those old formal times, I knew 
very little of what went on, except as we heard the cases dis- 
cussed outside. Murders were somewhat rare in those days, 
too; so when Tildy Carter, colored, was tried and convicted for 
assisting two men to murder her husband, Nash Carter, and the 
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day for her hanging arrived (a muddy, bleak Friday), there were 
throngs to witness the gruesome sight. A very handsome escort 
for the execution party was a company of soldiers, dressed in 
grey, from Leaksville, N. C. 

The central figure of this scene was Tildy in her shroud, seated 
on her coffin, riding through the street in a carry-all out to the 
gallows, which was near the county home, a mile from the jail. 

After the unhappy affair was over, a relative claimed her body 
and carried it back home near Madison for burial. But night 
overtaking him at Settle’s Bridge, on Dan River, he spent the 
lonely hours there on the old bridge. 

I am glad the electric chair has taken the place of the gallows. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


The Teachers’ Institute was initiated by Professor Nat Smith, 
superintendent of public instruction for Rockingham County, in 
the early ’80’s. He was ably assisted by Professor George R. 
McNeill, who was the first superintendent of the Reidsville 
Graded Schools. For two weeks during July, each year, Went- 
worth became alive with teachers from all over the county, re- 
quired to attend this school of methods. But they did not seem 
to mind it. Everybody seemed happy and joyous. After an all- 
day session of work, each evening was given over to some social 
feature—music, recitations, speeches, or perhaps a lawn party. 

One day Dr. Charles D. McIver came to the Institute and made 
a thrilling speech in favor of higher education for women. It 
was not long before the opening in Greensboro of the State Nor- 
mal and Industrial College for Women, of which he was made the 
first president. 

These Institutes were held in the courthouse. Within my mem- 
ory there have been three of these courthouse buildings. The first 
one I remember was quite stern looking, having within two 
winding stairways to the upper courtroom, that faced east and 
west, the judge’s seat being in the eastern end. This one was 
replaced, about 1881, by a new brick-and-stucco building, having 
a cupola on top, with a passage for those who cared to see the 
view from the top. This building was burned several years ago, 
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and was replaced by the one now standing. There has been a 
new jail for each courthouse, I believe. 


Several ineffectual efforts have been made to move the court- 
house from Wentworth to Reidsville or to divide the county and 
have two courthouses; but, sitting there on a hill, among the hills, 
so far Rockingham’s courthouse remains in Wentworth. 


WENTWORTH HILLS 


It is said that an old gentleman who owned the property orig- 
inally donated the site for the county seat because it was rocky 
and hilly and not good for farming. 

With Wentworth sitting on a ridge, the back yards and gardens 
all slope downward, at the bottom of which slopes are streams. 
Then up jumps the land again, forming rocky hillsides. The vil- 
lage is almost bowl-shaped. When you get out of it, you have 
gone uphill. 

To me these hills are lovely, and a stroll over them at any sea- 
son affords pleasure. There are ferns and heart-leaves, ratbane, 
galax, and partridge berry even when the trees are bare. And 
what is grander than a noble forest of bare trunks and branches, 
or the green pines with their cathedral-like spires and crosses at 
the tops? 

Loveliest of all is the season that brings trailing arbutus, that 
dainty shy little trailer of the earth and leaves. Later in the 
season the wild azaleas, dogwoods, and Judas trees paint the hill- 
sides with a bolder stroke—always something interesting. A 
waterfall, called the “Shower Bath,” is a favorite resort of the 
men and boys. It comes leaping over a ledge of rock about fifteen 
or twenty feet, from the deep wooded hills above—a cold shower, 
I’m thinking. 

A mineral spring in the hills south of the courthouse is one of 
the attractions of Wentworth, a morning walk there and back 
being equal to a tonic. The air is fine, the water fine, the walk 
fine! 

Those hills north of town are more wild and less frequently 
chosen for walks, but on their sides are growths of maidenhair 
fern knee-high, some rare flowers of the deutzia family, azaleas 
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that are fragrant, and other beauties that each year come and go, 
“born to blush unseen.” 

On another hillside facing south wild pansies grew so thickly 
the slope was purple in the distance, in two-toned shades of 
orchid and purple, lavender and purple. Some vandal hand has 
ploughed them up and changed Pansy Hill to a cornfield. 

Rockingham County Playgrounds, out in the hills northeast of 
Wentworth, is now used as a camp for young Boy and Girl 


Scouts; and its name, “Camp Cherokee,” indicates its wild, bold 
nature. 


The view one gets of Wentworth from the eastern entrance is 
particularly beautiful. The village is like a lovely cameo in the 
sunlight, or in the twilight, with its clustered buildings, circled 
by green hills, a purple haze, and the distant blue mountains. 


CHANGES 


It is a dreadful thing to be awakened from sound sleep and see 
a building going up in flames, having no water supply with which 
to quench them. Such has been not one, but many experiences 
of the Wentworth folk. The jail burned in the middle of the 
night once, and the prisoners had to be locked and guarded in a 
room of the courthouse. The Upper Hotel, a wooden structure, 
went up in a flash, along with all adjoining law offices and the 
drug store. Hall’s factory burned in the night. The old homes of 
the Halls, Mitchells, and Boyds have been burned, so that not 
many of Wentworth’s old buildings remain; and those left are 
being changed by the ravages of time. But there remains the 
road, and somebody forever hurrying by. (“Wonder where 
they’re going?) There remain the hills, if anything, more 
beautiful each year, and, I believe, more steep and wild. And 
there remains a memory, a fond, fond memory. 





SIMEON COLTON’S RAILROAD REPORT, 1840 
Edited by A. R. Newsome 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


As soon as the practicability of railroad transportation was 
demonstrated, rail communication between land-locked Piedmont 
North Carolina and the coast was discussed by discerning citi- 
zens, who rightly attributed the backwardness and poverty of 
the State chiefly to inadequate transportation facilities. 

The General Assembly of 1833-34 incorporated the “Cape Fear, 
Yadkin and Pedee Railroad Company,” with authority to build 
a railroad from Fayetteville to the summit of the Narrows of 
the Yadkin, with a southern branch to the Pee Dee River at the 
mouth of Rocky River and thence into Mecklenburg and Lincoln 
counties, and a northern branch to Asheboro. The State re- 
served the right to subscribe to two-fifths of the 10,000 shares 
of stock at $50 each. On January 9, 1837, the name of the 
corporation was changed to the Fayetteville and Western Rail- 
road Company. The act of 1837 authorized a capital stock of 
20,000 shares at $100 each for the construction of a road from 
Fayetteville to some point on the Yadkin above the Narrows, 
with one branch to Wilkesboro and another across the Ca- 
tawba Valley, so as to intersect the proposed Charleston and 
Cincinnati Railroad at the most eligible place. 

Two years later, in an endeavor to stimulate the company to 
action, the General Assembly reduced the capital stock to $1,250,- 
000, and directed the Board of Internal Improvement to sub- 
scribe to three-fifths of the stock when two-fifths had been sub- 
scribed by individuals.? It was directed that books be opened 
for “subscriptions of individuals and others, in said Company, 
under such rules, at such places and times, and by such persons, 


as the Board of Internal Improvement or the said Company shall 
direct.’’4 


1 Laws of 1838-34, Ch. 72. 
2 Laws of 1836-37, Ch. 44. 
3 Lawa of 1838-39. Ch. 27. 
4 Laws of 1838-39, Ch. 28. 
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In view of the company’s delay in soliciting subscriptions and 
in pursuance of its coérdinate power, the Board of Internal Im- 
provement, zealous for the project and impressed by the unusu- 
ally liberal legislative offer, took the initiative by employing 
Simeon Colton as agent and instructing him to solicit subscrip- 
tions in the counties most likely to make them.5 After several 
months’ effort, Mr. Colton made the report to the Board of In- 
ternal Improvement which is published herewith. 

Colton’s report deals not only with the efforts to obtain sub- 
scriptions to the stock of the Fayetteville and Western Railroad, 
but also in great detail with the various phases of the general 
problem of an east-and-west railroad in North Carolina. It 
presents a discussion of the benefits of such a road to the State 
and its various sections and interests, the agencies which should 
contribute to its construction, the relative merits of various 
routes, and the practicability of its early construction. The 
report shows that the author was possessed of information on 
contemporary conditions and an intelligent grasp of the trans- 
portation needs and problems of the State. 

Rev. Simeon Colton, son of Jabez and Mary (Baldwin) Colton, 
was born at Somers, Conn., January 8, 1785. A graduate of 
Yale College in 1806, Colton was pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Palmer, Mass., from 1811 to 1822; but his chief fame 
was as an educator. For more than ten years he was principal 
first of Monson Academy and then of Amherst Academy in 
Massachusetts. He then moved to Fayetteville, N. C., where 
prior to 1846 he was long and favorably known as principal of 
the Hay Mount High School. Beginning on January 1, 1840, 
Colton acted for a few months as agent of the Board of Internal 
Improvement in soliciting subscriptions for the Fayetteville and 
Western Railroad. He delivered the literary address in 1842 
before the debating societies at Wake Forest College. He left 
Fayetteville in the spring of 1846 and for nearly two years was 
president of the college at Clinton, Mississippi. Early in 1849 
he became principal of Cumberland Academy in the northern 
part of Cumberland County on the Fayetteville-Raleigh road 


5 “Report of the Board of Internal Improvement to the General Assembly,” Public Docu- 
ments, Session of 1840-41, No. 16. 
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about midway between the two towns. He moved to Asheboro 
in 1854, where he resided until his death on December 27, 1868. 
He was a friend and patron of the University of North Carolina. 
He was thrice married: in 1812 to Lucretia Colton of Long- 
meadow, Mass.; in 1823 to Susan Chapman of Tolland, Vt.; and 
in 1851 to Mrs. Catherine E. Fuller of Fayetteville, N. C.¢ 


Colton’s failure to obtain sufficient subscriptions from indi- 
viduals to insure the State’s subscription to three-fifths of the 
stock led the Board of Internal Improvement to consider the 
Fayetteville and Western Railroad project at an end. The 
Board recommended the construction of a turnpike road from 
Raleigh to Salisbury, with a branch to Fayetteville. It estimated 
that such an east-and-west connection might be built, half graded 
and half macadamized, for $353,100.7 


The proponents of the Fayetteville and Western Railroad were 
a decade ahead of the time when an east-and-west railroad was 
feasible in North Carolina. Not until 1849 was the North Caro- 
lina Railroad Company chartered to construct a road from 
Goldsboro through Raleigh, Hillsboro, Greensboro, Salisbury, 
and Concord to Charlotte. Under the effective leadership of 
John M. Morehead, the North Carolina Railroad was completed 
in 1856.8 


6 “Necrology of New-England Colleges, 1868- 9,” The New-England Historical and Genealog- 
ical Register, XXIV, 183; Increase N. Tarbox, “Manning Leonard,” ibid., XLI, 250; Fayette- 
ville Observer, January 1, 1840, January 27, 1846, December 19, 1848; An Address delivered 
before the Philomathesian & Euzelian Societies, in Wake Forest College, June 16, 1832; K. P. 
Battle, History of the University of North Carolina, I, 500, 649. 


7“Report of the President and Directors of the Board of Internal Improvement,” Legis- 
lative Documents, 1838, 7-8; “Report of the Board of Internal Improvement to the General 
Assembly,” Public Documents, Session of 1840-41, No. 16, p. 2. 


8C. K. Brown, A State Movement in Railroad Development, Ch. 5; R. D. W. Connor, 
North Carolina, Il, 42-48; B. A. Konkle. John Motley Morehead and the Development of 
North Carolina, Chs. 13-15. 
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II 
COLTON’S REPORT® 


To His Excellency Epwarp B. Duptey, 
President of the Board of Internal Improvement.'° 


The undersigned having executed in part, the duties of the Commis- 
sion received from your Honorable Board 

Asks leave to 

Report as follows. 

In accordance with an arrangement 
made at the time of receiving and accepting the appointment as Agent 
of the Board, I gave notice to the President that on the first day of 
January, I was ready to enter upon the business assigned to me. 

For the sake of obtaining information, and collecting necessary docu- 
ments, I first made a journey to Raleigh. On my return, I went to 
Wilmington for the purpose of holding a personal conference with some 
of the Contractors on the Wilmington and Raleigh Road.!! These 
Contractors had, through your President, made an offer to do a certain 
amount of work on the contemplated Road, and to receive a certain 
amount of stock in part payment. The terms proposed were thought 
by some to be advantageous, but by others, to be accompanied with such 
restrictions as to render the offer inadmissible. The particular object of 
my visit was to endeavor to persuade these Contractors to vary their 
proposals in such a manner as to remove the objectionable features. 
The result of the conference with the Contractors, and their Agent, 
was such as I supposed would be satisfactory to all concerned. They 
were willing to contract for any amount of work up to a million of 
dollars, and to receive ten per centum of their pay in the stock of the 
Road. And should people living on, or near the route of the Road, be 
disposed to make contracts for work, receiving a larger portion of stock 
in payment, these Contractors were willing to take the remainder of 
the work at the rate they had proposed for the whole. By this arrange- 
ment, it was supposed that $100,000 out of the $500,000 to be raised 
by individual subscription, was secured. 

As the Commissioners in the County of Cumberland had made con- 


9The manuscript of Colton’s thirty-six page report is in the collection of the papers of 
the Board of Internal Improvement in the archives of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission. 

10 The Board of Internal Improvement, created in 1819, consisted after 1824 of the governor 
and three directors, chosen annually by joint ballot of both houses of the General Assembly. 
Laws of North Carolina, 1824, Ch. 5. 

11 The Wilmington and Raleigh Railroad Company was chartered in 1833, though not until 
1836 was an organization perfected and work begun. The indifference of Raleizh and the 
completion in 1833 of a railroad from Petersburg to Blakely on the Roanoke River near 
Weldon caused the company to decide upon Weldon as the northern terminus, and legislative 
authority for a connection with the Virginia road was obtained in 1835. In 1837 the State 
purchased two-fifths of the stock of the road. On March 7, 1840, the last spike was driven in 
the = miles of road between Wilmington and Weldon. ‘In 1855, the name of the company 
was changed to the Wilmington and Weldon Railroad Company. Private Laws of North _d 
lina, 1854-55, Ch. 235; Raleigh Register, Aug. 6, 1833. For a history of the road, see C. 
Brown, A State Movement in Railroad Development, Ch. 8. 
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siderable advance in obtaining subscriptions in that County, and as they 
were willing to make still further exertions, I deemed it best for me to 
make an excursion into the western part of the state, in order to ascer- 
tain what the citizens of the Counties contiguous to the probable route 
of the Road would do to aid its construction. Supposing that the 
$100,000 proposed to be taken by the Contractors might be considered 
as disposed of, either with them, or with others taking contracts in a 
similar manner, and admitting that the County of Cumberland, with 
other Counties contiguous to the Cape Fear river would probably take 
$200,000, it would be necessary to procure in the Counties west of Cum- 
berland, $200,000 more, in order to secure the subscription of the State. 

For the sake of presenting the object to the people, and to open books 
of subscription, I went out in the latter part of the month of January 
into such of the Counties as were contiguous to what is called the north- 
ern route of the contemplated Road. The plan I proposed to myself 
was to visit the Counties during the sessions of the Courts,12 or on 
some public occasion, when the people were generally together; to ad- 
dress them in public on the subject of the Road, offer books of subserip- 
tion, and then make application to individuals as far as practicable, and 
on leaving the County, to commit the books to the Commissioners to 
obtain such additions as they could before the books were closed. 

The first county I visited was Randolph, and at the time when the 
county court was in session. Here, after a public address, books of 
subscription were opened, and a liberal subscription was commenced. 
The people generally seemed to be deeply interested in the enterprise, 
and ready to give to it an honorable encouragement. Subsequently I 
visited the Counties of Chatham, Guilford, Moore, Rowan, Surry, Da- 
vidson and Davie. In all these, the same course was pursued as in 
Randolph, though not with the same degree of success. I also visited 
the Counties of Iredell, Wilkes & Stokes, in all of which, I presented 
the object of my agency to the Commissioners, and leading men, endeav- 
oring to gain their opinion, and through them, the opinion of the com- 
munity, though in these Counties, I did not address the citizens in 
public. 

The amount of subscription obtained is as follows. Randolph $13.100 
Chatham $3.100 Guilford $4.400 Rowan $13.500 Davidson $1.900 
Davie $10.000 making in all the sum of $46,000 In the other Counties 
visited nothing was obtained, though books were offered in all. In all 
the Counties named, books containing the names of subscribers & the 
amount of subscriptions were left with the Commissioners so that an 
opportunity is still offered to any one, who may wish to subscribe. 

Originally, it was my purpose, after having visited the Counties con- 
tiguous to what is called the northern route, to have visited those upon, 
or contiguous to what is called the southern route, viz Montgomery, 





_12 Prior to 1868, each county had a Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions which met four 
times each year at the county seat. 
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Richmond, Anson, Cabarrus, Meklenburg, and Lincoln. This, it 
seemed to me, was necessary in order that the people might have an 
opportunity, if they wished, to avail themselves of a privilege offered 
by the State, and if they did not wish to do so, that the Board might 
be able to say they had made a thorough trial, & were compelled to 
consider the effort as an utter failure. Whether these Counties should 
not yet be visited, is a matter, which the Board will decide. Even ad- 
mitting that the chance of success is small, still, what reply can be 
given should the people of that section say they would have encouraged 
the work had they been applied to for aid. The northern Counties, it 
is true, have come very far short of what was expected from them. 
The Southern may be equally as deficient. But one object with the 
Board, as I suppose, is to determine the question whether the Road can 
be made. The public has long been agitated about this scheme of a 
western Road. Many plans have been talked of, though nothing has 
been accomplished The public good seems to require that the question 
in some way, be put to rest, either by collecting the means, and proceed- 
ing to make the Road, or by determining that for the want of means 
it cannot be made. To settle this question, it is important to ascertain 
what are the opinions and wishes of people in the different sections of 
the State. A visit to the Southern Counties, if it secured nothing more, 
might secure this information, which would be of service in deciding the 
question of expediency concerning the attempt to build the Road. 

In pursuing the business of my Agency in the northern Counties, it 
has been my endeavor, not only to collect subscriptions to the stock of 
the Road, but to show to the people the importance of the enterprise, 
both as relates to private interest, and the public good; also to collect as 
far as possible, the opinions of the citizens respecting the practicability 
& the ultimate success of the undertaking. 

Various reasons have been assigned for not subscribing, but the prin- 
cipal objections seem to arise from the pecuniary embarrassment of the 
times, and a general belief that the money paid for the stock will prove 
an unprofitable investment. Other reasons have been assigned, some 
arising out of local circumstances, and some from the conditions of 
individuals. All these objections, I have endeavored to obviate both in 
public addresses and in conference with particular individuals. In 
every County, which I have visited, I have urged my application as 
long as there appeared to be any hope of success, and till, in the view 
of the Commissioners, further effort seemed to be useless. One only 
possible chance seemed to remain. By going about from house to 
house, & holding a personal conference with individuals, it is possible 
that a considerable amount, in small subscriptions, might be obtained. 
But even this mode, considering the peculiar aspect of the times, prom- 
ised no great degree of success, while it would require much time, and 
create considerable expense. 
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As relates to the opinion of people, there seems to be but one sentiment 
prevailing among all the leading men with whom I conversed, respecting 
the utility and importance of the work. All consider the enterprise as 
intimately connected with the prosperity of the state, and, therefore, 
that it is highly desirable the Road should be made. As respects the 
prospect at the present time, there seems to be a generaly prevailing 
opinion that the requisite amount of subscription cannot be obtained. 

A considerable number of individuals of extensive acquaintance and 
influence in the State, entertain strong doubts whether in times most 
favorable, the requisite amount of subscription could be obtained, and 
consequently that unless the state can be induced to add another fifth 
to their proposed subscription, the Road cannot be built. A general 
opinion, however, which I have heard expressed is that the object ought 
not to be entirely abandoned ; on the other hand, that it ought to be kept 
before the public in the hope that at some future time, the Road con- 
templated in the charter granted, may be constructed, or some other 


means of communication may be devised that will answer the same 
purpose. 


Such are some of the opinions, I have heard expressed by various 
individuals with whom I have conversed. The conviction wrought in 
my mind as the result of the inquiries I have made, and from the 
opinions, I have heard given is that unless the State take a larger por- 


tion of the stock, the Road cannot be built. 


The whole amount of stock taken, including that hypothetically sub- 
scribed by the Contractors, does not much vary from the sum of 
$240.000. being not quite half the amount necessary to secure the sub- 
scription of the State. In the western Counties $46,000. In Fayette- 
ville and the vicinity $97,000, which with the $100,000 of the Con- 
tractors makes an amount of $243,000. Such is the result of the effort 
thus far made. Whether further effort shall be made at the present 
time; or whether there shall be a suspension for the present with a 
view to a future renewal, or whether there shall be an entire abandon- 
ment, are questions that will naturally come before the Board for con- 
sideration. 


As my particular business was to open books of subscription; having 
done that, and having made my report as above of the result of the 
effort, it may perhaps be thought superfluous, and even too assuming in 
me, to go into a discussion of the general subject relating to the Road. 
Having, however, as a matter of necessity, directed my attention some- 
what to the subject; having collected together many facts from Essays, 
Reports, Documents and the People, and having learned something 
of the different interests that are to be met in different parts of the 
State, I hope I shall be pardoned, if I turn aside a little from the par- 
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ticular track marked out for me in my Commission, and present to the 
Board a few remarks respecting the general subject of this contemplated 
western Road. 

Situated as North Carolina is, I suppose it must be obvious to every 
one that she can never become a great commercial state. Her pros- 
perity must depend, not upon a strained effort to become a commercial 
state, but upon a proper use of the bounties, which the great Author of 
nature has so liberally bestowed upon her. A certain extent of com- 
merce she can maintain, and this certain extent is essential in order to 
bring into more active service her other abundant resources. To pro- 
mote this necessary extent of commerce, there must be some central 
point that may serve as a market of purchase and sale. To this point, 
there must be an easy mode of access from every part of the State that 
may desire to make use of this market. But situated as we are, a home 
market should be carefully sought. Nature has so diversified her boun- 
ties that we seem compelled to adopt a variety of business, and thus 
are invited to a mutual dependence upon each other. There is no one 
branch of business, either agricultural, mineral, mercantile, or mechani- 
cal, which can be exclusively pursued to advantage. On the other hand, 
we seem to be peculiarly invited to a community of business, and to 
have thus among ourselves the elements of complete independence. By 
a due regard to every department of privilege; by nourishing and mak- 
ing all grow together, we may arrive at wealth, and reach a point of 
distinction equal to that of other states better favored with commercial 
privileges than ourselves. To give proper encouragement to every 
variety of interest, to which we are thus invited to attend; to bring into 
operation all these elements of independance, and to give each particular 
part its appropriate bearing and influence upon the other, thus securing 
the growth of each, and the general prosperity of the whole, it is neces- 
sary that such facility of communication be provided that the Farmer, 
the Mechanic, the Trader and the Manufacturer may easily transport 
to various points such things as he has to sell. At the same time, 
there will need to be a market town on the sea coast, through which, 
communication may be had with other parts of the world. 

To aid in accomplishing all this, a Rail Road has been supposed to 
afford the most easy, expeditious and effectual mode of communication. 
To construct such a Road, a charter has been granted, and the question 
now before the public is whether the Road shall be built. 

In presenting my views upon this subject, the four following ques- 
tions, may form an introduction to what I wish to say 

For whose benefit is the Road to be made? 

By whom shall it be made? 

Where shall it be made? and 

Can it be made? 

For whose benefit is the Road to be made? This question opens a 
broad field of inquiry. The limits may, however, be somewhat cir- 
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cumscribed, if we confine ourselves to those particular parts that have a 
more special interest in the success of the enterprise. 

For convenience sake, I will consider the subject in reference to the 
interest of three parties—the intermediate portions of the State—the 
extremities of the state, and the State taken as a whole. 


INTERMEDIATE SECTIONS— 


From whatever points, and in whatever direction the Road is to run, 
it is obvious that along its route, at various places, villages will spring 
up, which, from local circumstances, will rise into importance. Of 
necessity, depots must be established at intervals along the line. There 
will gather around them a cluster of buildings; a population, & a busi- 
ness according to the advantages of situation. Beside the new villages, 
towns already in existence will, through the increased facility of trans- 
acting business, rise into greater importance, & become the centre of 
more extended operations. The same causes, however, which will be 
the means of benefit to one place, will become a source of evil to an- 
other. The trade now done in some places, will be diverted, because 
people finding a market nearer home where things can be bought and 
sold nearly as well as at the distant market where they had previously 
been accustomed to trade, will forsake the old, and resort to the new. 
The expense of transportation being easy and prompt, goods will be 
sold at a hundred miles in the interior nearly as cheap as in a town 
nearer the sea. Produce will also bear nearly the same price at one 
place as the other. The effect, therefore, upon such intermediate towns 
as happen to lie upon the route will be rather to diminish than increase 
their business. So far at least, as the retail of goods is concerned, this 
will be the result. Traders will station themselves along the line where 
they can do business to the best advantage. And as business can always 
be done cheaper in the country than in towns, people will be prompt to 
seize the opportunity, and thus so much business will be diverted from 
the town, directly to its injury, & to the benefit of others. The history 
of the trading business in this State affords the most abundant testimony 
to the correctness of these remarks, for since the number of stores has 
been so greatly increased in the interior, the business of our larger towns, 
that is, the retail business has proportionably declined. An increased 
facility of transportation, & the consequent diminution of prices will 
make the difference still wider. The change in the export trade will be 
yet greater. The merchant at the extremity of the Road, or at an inter- 
mediate point, will soon find that he could as well send his freight 
through the line to the ultimate market as to stop on the way and pay 
a commission for forwarding. The farmer too will soon learn that he 
can as well send his produce on his own account as to commit it to the 
merchant of some intermediate point, and pay him a commission or give 
him the profit on the sale. 
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Thus, I apprehend, the effect on some of the intermediate towns now 
enjoying a tolerably lucrative trade, would be directly to curtail their 
business, especially that of a retail of goods. This, I suppose, would in 
particular be the effect on Fayetteville, and perhaps in some degree 
upon Raleigh. Raleigh, however, has never till recently enjoyed a 
large trade. She would, therefore, feel less keenly the effects of the 
change than her sister towns. Fayetteville having for years enjoyed 
an extensive country trade, would feel deeply the effects of the change. 

These remarks are made in allusion to an opinion, which I have often 
heard expressed, and which seems very generally to prevail, that the 
construction of this western Road is so essential to the existence of 
Fayetteville that she ought to engage largely in the enterprise, and 
sustain a large portion of the expense. I would by no means intimate 
that the contemplated Road would be of no benefit to Fayetteville, but 
I cannot admit that it is so essential to the existence, or prosperity of 
that town as some seem to suppose. And in this opinion, I believe, 
some of the most inteligent citizens agree with me. Fayetteville pos- 
sesses many peculiar advantages for a manufacturing place. Making 
a proper use of these advantages, she may attain to greater prosperity 
than she has ever done by trade. These privileges would, no doubt, be 
greatly enhanced in value by a greater facility of intercourse with the 
interior, but they could not, in themselves, be made better. A Rail 
Road, it is true, would be convenient to the town, but it is not essential 
to its existence. And it is much to be questioned whether the town 
would gain more to her manufacturing interest than she would lose in 
her trade. Produce coming down from the country, instead of stopping 
as it now does, and paying a commission, would pass on to the ultimate 
market under the direction of the farmer, or country trader. And why 
should it not? Why may not the holder, who lives a hundred or two 
hundred miles from a market as well transmit through the whole route 
as half the distance, there consigning to a second person, who makes his 
charge and then forwards to the ultimate market? Instead of the 
barter trade now so extensively pursued in Fayetteville, there would be 
only the wholesale trade, & this chiefly to the country traders, who 
would transact at their own doors the business now transacted in town. 
Fayetteville, it is probable, in consequence of the change in business that 
would follow the construction of a Road, would need greater supplies 
from the country for her own consumption, and on this account, the 
Road would be useful. In disposing of her manufactured wares in the 
interior, there would be a like convenience. It is not unlikely that that 
town would also become the Cotton mart for the State. The multipli- 
cation of factories throughout the State, will render it necessary that 
there be some common depot for transferring the raw material into the 
hands of the Manufacturer. The centre of manufacturing business will 
naturally become the centre of that kind of business. And, considering 
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the facility of water communication with the sea-board, as well as the 
extensive, & never failing water privilege in and about that town, 
Fayetteville must, with proper exertion, become the great centre of 
manufacturing for the State. A Rail Road, however, from this place to 
the interior will be of no less benefit, nay, it will be of much more benefit 
to the interior than to the town. It is not then exclusively, nor mainly 
for Fayetteville that this Road is to be built. Because the people of 
Fayetteville have taken the lead in this business, an impression seems 
to have gone forth that it is a project gotten up altogether by the people 
of that place for the purpose of sustaining their peculiar interests, & to 
prevent the town from sinking into ruin. This I conceive to be an 
entirely mistaken view of the matter. There are other portions of the 
state that will receive far greater benefit than Fayetteville. Thus— 

The extreme ends of the State, or the termini of the Road. The 
ultimate market on the sea coast, and the section of country around the 
western end of the Road, are points that will receive a much larger 
share of benefit than places along the line. Suppose the town of Wil- 
mington is made the eastern terminus, and that thence there is a com- 
munication stretching into the western part of the state, and there 
ramified into such branches as would bring to that town all the produce 
that now finds its way into adjacent states. Who does not see that at 
once such an immense influx of business would come into that town as 
rapidly to raise it to importance, and render it a powerful rival to almost 
any town on the south Atlantic? Suppose in addition, the western mer- 
chants should resort to that town for their supply of heavy goods, who 
does not see that by their double trade a business would grow up, which 
under prudent management, would lay the foundation for an increasing 
accumulation of immense wealth? This would be the result to any 
town that should happen to enjoy at the eastern terminus of the Road, 
the privilege I have named. Business would increase with rapidity. 
Capital would be introduced from other places. Foreign commerce, as 
well as the Coasting trade would be enlarged, and the town would 
soon assume an aspect of bustle and business that would impart life and 
energy to places far remote. Commercial enterprise would accumulate 
wealth, the effect of which would flow back through various channels 
into the interior, and impart new vigor to a large portion of the com- 
munity. 

Similar to this would be the effect on the country laying around the 
western terminus. Suppose the County of Wilkes be taken as a point 
for illustration. In that County, according to a computation made by 
a good judge, there were in the month of April 1840, forty thousand 
barrels of corn ready for sale. The price ranged from $1.25 to 1.50 
per barrel but there was no opportunity for selling, because the cost of 
hauling to a market was so much that the article would not bear trans- 
portation to any place where it could be sold. To have hauled it to 
Fayetteville, or to South Carolina, would have cost $1.25 per ewt. so 
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that in either of these markets, the proceeds of sale would not have 
covered the expense of hauling. Suppose now, as is often the case, that 
corn were worth in Fayetteville a dollar per bushel, and suppose the 
expense of transportation were thirty cents, an expense, which, on a 
Rail Road, would be ample, and suppose the corn were worth at home 
thirty cents, there would be a clear saving to the grower of forty cents 
on a bushel, which, on the amount for sale in the County in April, 
would make the sum of $80.000. On other articles, there would be an 
equal advantage. Again, take the County of Davidson, which is a 
grain-growing county. A gentleman inquiring what might be con- 
sidered as a fair average for a standard price of corn in Fayetteville, 
and being told that 6214 cents might be considered as the ordinary 
minimum price; being also told that on a Rail Road it might be trans- 
ported for 124% cents per bushel, remarked that it would be the best 
crop they could raise, as it would always be worth at home at least 
fifty cents, whereas it could now be bought in abundance for forty. 
Again, take an illustration from the County of Rowan. A merchant 
in Salisbury wished to ship his cotton through Wilmington to a market. 
He contracted for the hauling to Fayetteville at three dollars per bale. 
On a Railroad, if the charge were as low as on other Rail roads, the 
cost would have been one dollar per bale. The saving at this rate on 
5000 bales would be $10.000. In the County of Iredell, large quantities 
of wheat are grown. In April 1840, I was informed by a competent 
judge that there were then for sale in that county not less than 10.000 
bushels, and probably much more. Besides this, large quantities had 
been floured and sent to market, probably more than the wheat remain- 
ing for sale, would make. But not to place the quantity too high, I 
will suppose the average annual sale to be 3000 barrels. The hauling 
of this to market, whether to Fayetteville, or South Carolina, costs a 
dollar per cwt. that is, the three thousand barrels would cost $6000. 
The cost of transporting the same on a Rail Road would be 75 cents per 
barrel, thus making a saving in the transportation of $3750 on that 
single article. Take then the Counties of Rowan, Davie, Iredell, Wilkes, 
Stokes, Guilford, Randolph, Davidson, and Cabarrus, and estimate the 
saving to each, in the proportion to the items I have named, and upon 
all the articles transported for sale, and the amount would exceed the 
sum of $100.000 annually in the cost of transportation to a market. 
Add to this, the saving there would be on return loads consisting of 
merchandise brought into the country for sale, and the amount is en- 
larged. But this is not all. The greater promptness, with which busi- 
ness would be done, would be to the merchant and the planter a constant 
inducement to use the Road. 

Under such increased facility for doing business, and with the conse- 
quent diminution of expense, what must be the effect on all the agricul- 
tural interest? Farmers encouraged by a better market would increase 
their crops; farms would be better cultivated, and the value of lands 
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would be greatly enhanced. Thus the greatest benefit would accrue to 
the agricultural interest of the west by the construction of the Road, 
while places along the route would be built up, and the whole region 
from one end of the Road to the other, with that especially about the 
interior terminus, would secure a permanent good. 

Such would be the effect of the construction of a good Rail Road 
running through the state, to the intermediate sections, & to the termini 
at the east & the west. 

But the State, as a whole, is to be the principal gainer. 


The late venerable President of our University, in one of his essays 
concerning a central Road, remarks, “That the people of North Caro- 
lina are laboring under a privation of opportunities for market, and 
that this is keeping them depressed, and embarrassed, is a selfevident 
truth.”!% That the State of North Carolina is far behind many, and 
most of the States of the Union, in the number of wealthy individuals, 
and in general prosperity, cannot be denied. Though the fifth in extent 
of territory and population, yet in that, which constitutes the wealth 
of nations, she is inferior to many even of the smaller states. That this 
inferiority does not arise from any deficiency in the provisions of nature, 
must be evident to everyone, who takes a survey of the resources, with 
which the State is furnished. Her soil and her mineral wealth will 
bear a comparison with the same in any state. The quotation, I have 
made from the late President of the University, in part, reveals the 
cause of our inferiority. Williamson, the historian, describing the con- 
dition of the early setlers, and alluding to the practice of buying from, 
and selling to the transient New England traders, remarks, “That the 
planter had not much difficulty in selling his crop, and he did not per- 
ceive that by selling cheap, and buying dear, he lost half the produce of 
his farm.”14 These quotations reveal the secret of our depression, & 
comparative inferiority. Having no market place of our own, the 
State has been for years expending her strength to enrich her neighbors. 
Her life’s blood has been drawn out from every vein to nourish those 
that have stood around waiting to seize any advantage that might offer. 

That I am not speaking at random on this subject, will be obvious 
from a referance to facts. Of the trade of that part of the State, which 
lies west of the Yadkin, full three fourths of all that is sold of the pro- 
duce of the land goes to the adjacent states, and of that part, which lies 
east of the same river, or bordering upon it, a large, though perhaps not 
quite so large a proportion of the produce is sold in the same way. Of 
the Counties bordering upon the south line of the state, and those in 
the northeastern part, scarcely any thing finds a market among our- 
selves, while much in the more central parts is carried abroad in a 

13 Joseph Caldwell, president of the University, 1804-12, 1817-35. The quotation is from 


his The Numbers of Carlton, Addressed to the People of North Carolina, on a Central Rail- 
Road through the State (1828), p. 39. 


14 Hugh Williamson, The History of North Carolina (1812), I, 124-125. 
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similar manner. As a matter of course, foreign goods for home con- 
sumption, are usually bought where produce is sold. The traders, for 
example, in the interior of this state obtain much of their supplies of 
salt for their stores through the teams that have been employed in con- 
veying produce to South Carolina. Thus whatever of profit there is 
in the traffic of produce, and the sale of foreign articles bought in other 
states, goes to enrich the merchant of those states, instead of enriching 
our own. True that to the individual selling his produce, it is of no 
consequence whether the profits arising from the article he sells goes 
to enrich the citizen of another State, or his own. Nor is it material to 
him where he purchases provided the price be equal But to the State, 
this is a matter of material importance. The sixpence, which the 
trader of another state makes upon a bushel of corn, which he buys of 
a citizen of this is in itself of no account, nor is the twenty five cents, 
which he may make on a barrel of flour. But the aggregate of profits 
on all the sales of such articles amounts to no inconsiderable sum. 
This aggregate of profits would, concentrated in one man, soon render 
him immensely wealthy. 

Another item, from which we may learn how much the state is suf- 
fering from this practice of going abroad for trade is found in the 
effect produced upon our currency. 

The amount of banking capital invested in North Carolina a little 
exceeds the sum of $3,000,000., of which sum, the State itself owns one 
million. Banks are allowed by law to issue in bills 2 to one that is for 
one million of stock, they may issue three million of dollars. Our banks, 
therefore, ought to have the privilege of keeping in circulation $6,000.- 
000 of their own money in constant circulation. Instead of this, there 
is rarely a time when there are $3,000,000 of our money abroad. 
$2,000.000 is the amount reported at the last session of our Legislature, 
and there is even less than this at the present time. 

From calculations made by men well acquainted with the subject, it 
is estimated that the amount of foreign money circulating in North 
Carolina in prosperous times compared with our own, is as 3 to 2. that 
is while we have $2,000,000 of our own money in circulation, we have 
$3,000,000 of foreign. Many think the ratio named is too small, & that 
it ought to be estimated as 4 to 2, that is double the amount. 

The obvious effect of this introduction of foreign money is to prevent 
the circulation of our own, for just so much as foreign money forms 
the circulating medium among us, so much our own money is restricted. 
Did our money circulate as extensively in other states, we might then 
ballance the account of circulation against circulation. But this is not 
the case. We purchase scarcely anything from adjoining states, by 
which our money can gain a circulation abroad. The money, which 
goes from us to purchase goods at the north, does not get into general 
circulation, but usually returns in large sums to the Banks, or which 
is the same in effect, is first emitted in bills of exchange, for which the 
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banks have either paid out their money soon to return upon them, or for 
which, drafts of specie are likely soon to be made. Not so with the 
foreign money circulating among us. Its circulation is permanent. A 
long time passes before it returns to the mother bank, so that it continues 
permanently afloat, thus forming the ordinary medium of transacting 
business, particularly in those parts of the State that are remote from 
our Banks. While our banks refused to receive this foreign money in 
payment of debts, its circulation was undisturbed, and there seemed 
to be a prospect that it would soon become our only currency. The 
refusal of our banks to receive this money only went to injure them- 
selves. Such was its abundance that business men were compelled to 
receive it even though to their own disadvantage, and when received, 
it must again on some terms be put afloat. Instead, therefore, of re- 
sorting to our banks for a remedy, business men were compelled to resort 
to various devices to make this prevalent currency of foreign money 
answer their purposes. As a means of self defence, therefore, our banks 
are under the necessity of dealing in this foreign money, to take it up 
in payment of debts & then send it home in order to make way for the 
circulation of their own currency. 

The course of policy, which we are thus pursuing is calculated directly 
to restrict the circulation of our own State’s money, and thus to impov- 
erish ourselves, while others are enriched. Every dollar brought into 
the State beyond what we have in circulation abroad goes to prevent 
so far the circulation of our own money, and consequently to diminish 
the amount of profits, which our banks ought to receive. I know that 
it is said by some, if our banks would discount more freely, we should 
not be so flooded with foreign money. This reasoning may appear 
specious, but it is illusive. Banks cannot discount beyond what busi- 
ness transactions will warrant. It is the course of business that has 
brought the difficulty upon us. Were our banks to discount ever so 
freely, still so long as business takes its present course, there would be 
the same amount of foreign money among us. The surplus that our 
banks might emit would only return upon them, compel them to restrict 
their operations, and thus render them odious to the community. The 
fault rests not in the banks, but in the policy we adopt for trade, and 
the amount of loss to the State is great. Instead of the six millions, 
which our banks ought to be able to keep in circulation, they are able to 
keep afloat only two millions. The remainder of our currency is made 
up of this foreign paper. Take then the difference between what we 
have in circulation, and what we should have and calculate the interest 
on the amount of this difference, & so much is the loss to the people of 
the state arising from this source. The difference according to the 
estimate I have made based on facts is $4,000,000; the interest, on 
which, is $240,000. But not to swell the amount too far, take the 
interest on the foreign money ordinarily circulating among us, which 
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actually keeps so much of ours out of circulation, and we have a loss of 
$180.000. annually occurring. 

Take another view of the subject. The state itself is an owner of 
stock in the banks of the state to the amount of a million of dollars. 
On banking principles, there ought to be in circulation for this, two 
millions in bills, and an interest corresponding to this amount. Allow- 
ing for all expenses in conducting the business of the bank the state 
must be a loser to an amount annually of a sum not less than $40.000 
by the operations of trade; and for the want of a market among our- 
selves. But this is not all. While trade is thus going abroad capital, 
acquired through the profits of trade, is prevented from accumulating 
at home. Thus the state is again a loser by an amount equal to all the 
taxes she would assess on the property that would thus have been accu- 
mulated through the profits of trade. 

Suppose the states of Massachusetts, and New York, neglecting the 
advantages given them by nature, had gone abroad as we have done for 
the purpose of trade, where would have been that accumulation of capi- 
tal now found in the cities of Boston & New York, which contributes 
so much to lighten the burthens of the state, and rolls back its influ- 
ence into every part of the interior? 

Beside the loss through the Banks, and the accumulation of capital, 
there is another source of injury to the state. The three millions of 
money circulating among us from abroad is the representative of prop- 
erty. It is the representative of so much trade that has gone out of 
the state, for there is no reason to suppose that much of this foreign 
money has ever been drawn by direct loan from the banks. It was 
brought in upon us through the medium, & by the operation of trade. 
On all this trade, there was a profit to the purchaser. This, we are 
bound to presume, or the trade would not have been continued. If the 
three millions are the representative of property sold, there has been a 
profit undoubtedly in the trafic equal to the interest on the money. Here 
then is a loss to the state of another $180.000., which would have fallen 
into the hands of our citizens had the trade been done among ourselves. 
The state then is the poorer by the amount lost on the circulation of 
money, & on the profits of trade, making a sum equal to $360,000 an- 
nually. Besides this, there is a profit on the articles purchased and 
brought into the state for domestic use. Add together these items, & so 
much is the loss we are annually sustaining. So much are we con- 
tributing to enrich others, while we are impoverishing ourselves. But 
admit that with a good market among ourselves, still a portion of trade 
would go abroad, say one third, yet there would be an amount of profit 
saved to our own citizens equal to two thirds of the present loss, that is 
$240.000, but say $200,000 annually. Suppose then this $200.000 were 
an accumulating fund among us, we should soon have an amount of 
wealth that would yield a large revenue to the State. The sum, though 
at first small, would form a nucleus, around which there would be a 
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constant accumulation. Capital would produce enterprise, and enter- 
prise would produce capital, and thus in a short time, a large amount 
of property would be collected that would add much to the resources of 
the state. Taxes, instead of falling heavy on lands as they now do, and 
on that part of the community least able to pay, would fall chiefly on 
the more productive property, and on those, whose income would enable 
them to bear the burden with less inconvenience to themselves. 

Separate then from all that individuals are suffering by the course 
that is pursued, the State itself is actually a loser every year to an 
amount more than equal to the interest she must pay on the whole sum 
she would be required to invest for the construction of a Road from 
the head waters of navigation on the Cape Fear to the western part of 
her borders. 

But it is not the loss of money merely that we have to deplore. The 
depression and comparative poverty of the State sinks her into insignifi- 
cance among the States of the Union. Her political influence is commen- 
surate with the estimate of her prosperity. Her vote indeed counts in 
the national councils; her extent of territory gives her an importance 
on the map of the country, but her influence is scarcely felt beyond her 
own immediate limits. Other states vastly less in extent of territory, 
and in the endowments of nature, have through the enterprise of their 
citizens, aided by various schemes of internal improvement, advanced 
in wealth, and have acquired an influence that is felt far beyond any 
thing of which we can boast. The state of Connecticutt, scarcely larger 
than two of our Counties united, has attained to a degree of wealth, & 
prosperity that may well provoke the envy of a larger state. With a 
school fund of $2,000,000 in actual operation, entirely free from debt, 
& a surplus in her treasury; with three flourishing colleges, and abound- 
ing in manufactures of every kind, she stands a proud spectacle to the 
world of what industry united with enterprise may accomplish. We, 
on the other hand, have been content to move on in a long-continued 
track, exhausting ourselves, and enriching others. Thus while other 
portions of our country have been advancing, we have been stationary, 
and are comparatively poor and depressed. Our enterprising citizens 
becoming discouraged, and despairing of seeing a better state of things, 
have sought a refuge in other places more congenial to their feelings, 
and more favorable to their enterprising spirit. Thus we have been 
drained not only of a valuable part of our population, but of much 
individual wealth. And not only this. The constant loss of so many 
valuable citizens, and the removing of so much capital, throws a damp 
upon every thing that remains. Trade declines, or falls into the hands 
of mere adventurers without capital, and without knowledge of regular 
business. A system of husbandry is introduced, which serves only to 
exhaust the strength of the soil; while all attempts at improvement are 
neglected. Our population remains stationary; our citizens become 
deficient in enterprise, while other states settled partly, or mainly from 
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this, have advanced in prosperity, have grown rich, have acquired in- 
fluence, and now look down upon the mother state as far inferior to the 
children she has raised. 

Such is the condition of North Carolina, and such the losses she sus- 
tains, all growing out of the ill-judged policy of going abroad for trade, 
and neglecting to provide a market within herself. In almost every 
state, provision was early made to concentrate business within its own 
borders. The consequence of that provision has been that large towns 
have grown up; individuals have acquired great wealth, & the state has 
attained prosperity, rank & influence. Our state was settled by emi- 
grants drawn hither from various quarters, and with as various motives, 
bringing with them their sectional feelings, & prejudices, or preferances. 
These having no place furnished by nature, which seemed to invite to 
a concentration of effort, retained for a long time their sectional prefer- 
ances, and continued to transact their business wherever these prefer- 
ances first led them to form a connection. A habit thus formed has 
continued to the present day so that even at this time, we have little 
of that concentration of feeling, which creates a combined influence, 
induces the citizens to labor to build up their own, instead of going 
abroad for business among those and for the benefit of those who have 
no regard for our peculiar affairs, and interests. 

But is it too late to seek a remedy for these evils? By no means. 
The Directors of the Wilmington and Raleigh rail Road company in 
their 2¢ report very justly remark “That the period has come when North 
Carolina must struggle for her her [sic] existence, or sink into insig- 
nificance” And what is to be done to raise us from this depressed con- 
dition? All, which is necessary is to husband our own resources in the 
best possible manner. Take care of ourselves. Instead of appropriat- 
ing our strength to the benefit of others, let it be employed to build up, 
and improve the condition of things at home. The State, I have shown 
is a sufferer by the policy that has been pursued. The State, therefore, 
by her public Councils should provide a remedy. Let such measures 
be adopted as will secure to her own citizens the profits of trade that now 
go abroad to benefit others. Let such arrangements be made as will 
secure to our own currency a circulation equal to the wants of the State. 
This is not to be done by enacting laws making it penal to deal in for- 
eign money. All such laws will be nullified by the community so long 
as the people are obliged to go abroad for a market, where, only money 
foreign to us can be had in payment for what is sold. The experience of 
every day furnishes examples that cannot be mistaken in illustration of 
the truth of this remark. Who hesitates to receive the small bills of a 
South Carolina bank, and yet who does not know that their circulation 
is forbidden by law? Business cannot well be transacted without their 
aid except with great difficulty. Business men are compelled to submit 
to public sentiment, which has rendered the law a nullity. It is only by 
making provision to keep trade among ourselves that we can exclude the 
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currency of other States, and give circulation to our own. The only 
effectual remedy to the evil existing among us is to concentrate the 
trade of the State as much as possible in some point, or points within 
her own borders, or in other words, to build up a market town among 
ourselves. Suppose that a place were selected, and that an easy access 
were established to it from all parts of the interior, there would in a 
short time be an accumulation of wealth in that spot, & arising from its 
business that would materially alter the condition of the whole State. 
An amount of capital would be acquired, which would be invested in 
various ways, & in various schemes of enterprise thus imparting health, 
activity & prosperity throughout the community. The Merchant would 
make investments in trade because he would buy and sell & secure a 
gain to himself. The farmer would improve the condition of his 
grounds and increase his crops because he could readily find a sale for 
whatever he should offer. Fields that have run to waste would be 
redeemed; wornout Plantations would be reclaimed, and land now con- 
sidered useless would be brought into service, because the holder would 
find a remuneration for his exertions. The comparative value of prop- 
erty would be raised; the State would become richer, the public bur- 
thens would become lighter to individuals, and a healthy activity would 
be imparted to every department of business. 

Such would be the result arising from a well-directed effort in Internal 
improvement, a part of which, consists in the construction of a good 
Rail Road into the interior and western part of the State 

If such is to be result, the question naturally arises 

By whom shall this Road be built ? 

This question, in general terms, may be briefly answered for it is 
obvious that a party to be benefitted by a particular enterprise should 
bear the expense. I have shown, as I think, that the State is the party 
to receive the greatest benefit. Then the State should most obviously 
sustain the largest share in the expense. 

The benefit to accrue to the intermediate sections, at least to Fayette- 
ville, I have shown to be comparatively small. True that in common 
with other depots that place will receive her share of benefit. Nay it 
may receive more than some other intermediate places inasmuch as her 
home wants may be greater, and, therefore, her demand for home sup- 
plies may be larger. The advantage of a more extensive capital too may 
secure to her something beyond a newly constructed depot. The com- 
parative amount of benefit, however, to that town will be constantly 
diminishing as the retail business shall be transferred to depots farther 
in the interior. There is no reason, therefore, why Fayetteville should 
be called upon to contribute a larger portion of the expense for con- 
structing a Road than she is to receive of the benefit. In common with 
the whole intermediate section, she should do her part, and this should 
be a proportion of the whole amount of the expense to be incurred by 
individuals, as she is to receive of benefit. 
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The termini of the Road, as I have shown, are to receive the largest 
share of benefit that is to accrue to individuals. Should Wilmington 
be made the eastern terminus, that town would at once have an advan- 
tage thrown into her hands, which would raise her to opulence & dis- 
tinction. Wilmington then should put her shoulder to the wheel and 
sustain the enterprise according to the extensive benefit she is to receive. 
The same may be said of the country around the western terminus. 
Let every farmer calculate the benefit he would receive in diminishing 
the expense of getting his produce to market, and the consequent increase 
in the value of his lands; let every trader calculate the benefit he should 
receive in the facility, and diminution of expense in doing business; let 
every mechanic make an estimate of the benefit that will accrue to his 
business; let the manufacturer calculate how much he shall be assisted 
in procuring his raw material, in disposing of his manufactured articles, 
and in procuring supplies for his help, and let the professional man 
calculate how much an improved condition of his section of country 
may add to his comfort, & and his property, then let each resolve to aid 
the work in the proportion of his benefit, to the amount required. 

In the suggestions I have here offered, I have proceeded on the suppo- 
sition that much aid may be procured from individual subscriptions. 
Judging from the result of the effort that has been made, there is very 
little reason to hope for much from this source. I now take the ground 
therefore that this, in the main, should be a State work. There are 
weighty reasons why the State should do the whole, but perhaps it will 
be thought that should individuals take a share there will be a greater 
interest felt in the undertaking and that ultimately it will be better sus- 
tained. The State, however, should do a large part for the plain reason 
that she is to be the largest sharer in the benefit. Even admitting that 
the income of the Road should be barely sufficient to keep it in repair, 
still the State would not be a loser. Individuals, if the income were 
no greater might lose unless they happened to live so much in the imme- 
diate vicinity that the increased value of property would counter- 
ballance the want of income. But the State would lose nothing pro- 
vided such should be the result. The advance of income on her own 
banking capital, the like advance on the banking capital of individuals; 
the increase in the amount of taxable property, and of taxes arising 
from an accumulated capital; the check that would be given to emigra- 
tion; the consequent increase of population; the impulse that would be 
given to every species of business; the introduction of various kinds of 
new manufactures; the greater development of mineral wealth, and the 
greater intimacy of social feeling that would prevail by the increased 
facility of communication, throughout the State, would be an offset to 
any want of positive income from the stock. Let then a fair estimate 
be made of all these things; let there be a fair calculation made of the 
increase in the value of lands in given sections; a fair estimate of the 
amount of increase in value of bank stock; let there be an estimate of 
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the amount of increase in the production of the field, & in manufac- 
tures; then add the amount of capital annually increasing at home by 
these operations, the diminution of expense in going abroad for pur- 
chases of foreign goods; to all these let there be added what would be the 
probable income of the Road, and who will say that the State will not 
only be a gainer, but a gainer to such an extent that she ought forth- 
with to commence the work. 

People living in sections of the state remote from the probable route 
of the Road may ask why they should be taxed for the construction of 
a Road, from which, they shall probably never receive any direct benefit. 
I admit there are portions of the state that will probably never use 
the Road. But have they on that account no interest therein? Cer- 
tainly they have. Of what benefit may the people of the west ask with 
equal propriety, would the opening of an inlet at Nags-head be to them. 
Or of what use to them are all the fortifications, light houses and sur- 
veys on the sea coast? And how are they benefitted by the vast expendi- 
tures of money for these appurtenances to a section that they never 
have, and probably never shall have occasion to visit? But let it be 
remembered in opposition to such inquiries, that what goes to enrich one 
portion of a country goes in a greater or less degree to enrich the whole. 
Suppose the increase in the value of property along the line of the Road, 
and at the west should be such as to double their proportion of taxes, 
do the people of the northeastern part of the State receive no benefit? 
Clearly they do. Every dollar in the increase of the value of property 
at the west goes so far to diminish the amount of taxes in the east. 
Suppose a Lowell were to spring up at some point on the Rail Road with 
her seventeen millions of manufacturing capital, and her more than ten 
thousand of population, would not such an accumulation lighten the 
burden of taxation even in the remotest sections of the State? The 
population of North Carolina has for the last twenty, or even thirty 
years been almost stationary.15 Suppose now by a wise and judicious 
investiture in public improvement emigration should be checked, and 
the increase of population should correspond with that of the other 
Atlantic states, which have adopted that course, would not all the citizens 
be benefitted? And what can forbid such a result? No state has better 
sites for manufacturing; none is better furnished with the various kinds 
of raw material;, none has a finer climate, & richer supplies of articles 
for the sustenance of the required help. Nothing but capital and enter- 
prise are wanting to raise us to high rank and opulence. 

Again. In the Bank capital owned by the State, every man has a 
direct concern. It is his interest to encourage by every lawful means 

15 The population of North Carolina grew slowly from 638.829 in 1820 to 737,987 in 1830, 
and 753,419 in 1840. The increase for the decade of the 1830’s was only 2 per cent. Unat- 
tractive conditions at home and the lure of the West accounted for the vast emigration. 
More than 400,000 North Carolinians were living in other states in 1850, at which time the 
— of the State was 869,039. Ninth Census, I, 52; R. D. W. Connor, North Carolina, 
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the circulation of his own State’s money, & to discourage the introduc- 
tion of a foreign currency, because the more extensively our money cir- 
culates the greater is the income to the state on her bank stock. The 
state of, Massachusetts for a few years omitted direct taxation on real 
estate, the revenue derived from the tax on Banks, and such kind of 
property being found nearly sufficient for the expenses of government. 
The amount of tax was one per cent on all the capital Stock of the 
Banks. A similar tax laid on the banking capital of the banks in this 
state, exclusive of that part owned by the State, would amount to 
$20,000 annually. And could our banks keep afloat as much of their 
money as the law allows, they could well afford to pay this amount of 
tax on their stock. But aside from the tax on the stock, the increase of 
income on that stock, which the State owns, could our own money circu- 
late as it ought, would be such as to lighten very much the present 
burdens. 

If then the system of internal improvement contemplated would, on 
being carried into operation, become the means of thus increasing the 
value of property, and of giving an extended circulation to our own 
money, every individual in every part of the state, however remote from 
the route of the Road would be benefitted & ought to be willing to aid 
the work. Sectional feelings should not weigh against the public good, 
and in this case, it is a happy circumstance that sectional feelings may 
all find a satisfaction in the general good that the state is to receive. 
Instead, therefore, of objecting every man, even in the remotest part, 
ought to lend a helping hand. And this, I am persuaded he would do, if 
he would weigh the subject as he ought with the evidence of facts 
before him. 

But if the State is to engage so largely in this work, an important 
question arises 


Where shall this Road be built? 


This question involves the most difficult part of the whole subject. 
To give satisfaction to rival places, and to fix upon a course, which shall 
on the whole secure the greatest amount of public good, is a task not 
easily performed. So much, however, as this must be obvious to every 
one, that if the State is to build the Road, it should have the privilege of 
selecting the route. The peculiar interests of Raleigh, Wilmington, 
Beaufort, or Fayetteville should not form the ground of selection. 
Wherever the public good can best be served, there should be the course 
of the Road whether it lead by, or through any of these towns or not. 
In all the discussions upon this subject, two places have been named 
as the only spots suitable for the eastern terminus of the Road, Wil- 
mington and Beaufort. No particular spot is fixed upon for the west- 
ern terminus. In one particular, however, there seems to be a general 
agreement, viz that the first great object should be to reach the Yadkin 
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at some point above the Narrows.!® This done, branch Roads may 
be made in various directions as the condition and circumstances of the 
country may require. 

In former years there has been much talk of a great central Rail Road 
commencing at Beaufort, running thence westwardly through, or near 
Raleigh, and thence westward to the mountains. The late President of 
our University was a strenuous advocate of this route. A central Road 
is certainly desirable, but it does not follow that that which is locally 
central, is central for the business of the State, nor does it follow that 
because a Road may incline more to the line on one side of the State 
than the other, it, therefore, is not in the best selected Route. The great 
western Road of Massachusetts when crossing Connecticut River ap- 
proaches within six miles of the south line of the State, and yet this is 
unquestionably the best Route, which could have been selected. Other 
arguments than mere central locality should be made the basis of de- 
ciding the course. A road made merely in referance to the two termini 
may pass by the nearest course from one to the other. But a road de- 
signed for the benefit of the intermediate country as well as the termini, 
should pass through such a section of country as may be likely to fur- 
nish the greatest amount of business. Such a road will in reality be 
a central Road to the State, central for business though possibly not so 
in locality. Suppose then a Road were constructed from Beaufort, 
passing through Raleigh to the west. On which side of that line, let 
me ask, would be found the greatest amount of produce passing to a 
North Carolina market? The people living in the northern, & north- 
eastern part of the State, have been so long in the habit of resorting 
to Virginia for a market that it would be difficult through any means 
that might be adopted to induce them to change their course and go to 
Beaufort, or Wilmington. They will probably retain their preferance 
of the Virginia market in despite of all their state interests. The 
amount of produce thus collected on the north of the line I have men- 
tioned & transported to a market within our own state would probably 
be very small. Freight mounted on the carrs of the Rail Road twenty 
or thirty miles north of Raleigh would not be very likely to turn south 
for a market, especially as the cost of freight would be increased at 
every mile’s distance from Raleigh. 

But what are the claims of Beaufort to be made the starting point of 
the Road? It superiority over Wilmington is reduced to two particu- 
lars, the supposed superiority of its harbor, and its equal distance be- 
tween the northern & southern line of the State. On these two par- 
ticulars, the writer, to whom I have alluded, grounds his preferance 
of that place. Wilmington as the place for the eastern terminous seems 
to have been entirely overlooked in his discussions. 

16 The narrows and falls of the Yadkin extended several miles above the mouth of the 
Uwharie River in Stanly, Montgomery, Rowan, and Davidson counties. Here the river crossed 


numerous ridges of rock which gave it a fall of nearly three hundred fifty feet. W. H. Hoyt, 
The Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, Il, 135, 140. 
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In fixing upon the place for the eastern terminus, it is obvious that 
one of these two places must be chosen. The claims of each then should 
be compared. 

Wilmington is already a flourishing town. It sustains a respectable 
commerce with the West Indies; some direct to Europe, and an exten- 
sive coasting trade. The amount of tonage in shipping in that port 
[ blank space _ |] It is a place peculiarly well situated for 
carrying on the coasting and the West India trade. The approach to 
her harbor admitting vessels drawing 13 feet water and of 300 tons 
burthen. Vessels designed for the coasting & West India trade are not 
usually coppered. While laying in southern harbors they are, there- 
fore, liable to great injury from the worm. This would be a serious 
evil at Beaufort. But the harbor of Wilmington being in the fresh 
water of a river, the worm is never troublesome. Vessels can remain 
at pleasure load & unload without injury. The trade now carried 
on from that place to the West Indies can easily be increased to any 
extent that the market of the interior will justify. The enterprising 
citizens of that place have already formed a continuous route of travel 
from the South to the north through a line of Boats, and a Rail Road 
leading through the state, to Virginia.17 The communication to, and 
from the town in every direction is easy, and in two directions, the 
town is accessible to Steam Boats, which are constantly plying to and 
from the place. Formerly serious objections were made to the place 
from its supposed unhealthiness. This objection, however, has in a 
great measure been removed, the town having become as healthy as al- 
most any on our south Atlantic coast Further, there is no town on 
the Atlantic coast where an assorted cargo for export can be so easily 
obtained of the native productions of the State, while in exchange for 
these, the productions of other parts of our country, & the luxuries of 
the West Indies, are easily brought to the place, and may be easily 
distributed through the interior when proper communication is per- 
mitted. This town too, it should be remembered is already built and 
growing, and is ready for active operation. Beaufort, on the other 
hand, is a place in a great measure yet to be created; business is to be 
diverted to that point, and in order to this, capital is to be provided; 
other means of communication to and from, are to be prepared, and 
when all this is done, a long time must pass before the course of trade 
can be turned into that channel. To give it equal advantages with 
Wilmington, a Rail Road must be constructed from Raleigh to New- 
berne, for the navigation of the Neuse can never compare with that of 
the Cape Fear. From Newberne to Beaufort a heavy Road must be 


17 The Wilmington and Raleigh, later called the Wilmington and Weldon, Railroad, which 
connected with the railroad to Petersburg. 
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made, or the Clubfoot and Harlow canal!® must be greatly enlarged so 
as to admit vessels to pass from one town to the other. Newberne, it 
is not to be expected, will surrender all her business to Beaufort, nor 
will she be contented with a mere boat communication, and the passage 
through Ocracock inlet to Beaufort is too circuitous & dangerous to be 
much used as a means of communication from one place to the other. 
The Canal must, therefore, be much enlarged, to do which, a great 
expense would be required, & when done there would still be no little 
difficulty in keeping it open. The harbor of Beaufort when reached is 
good, but even this is not without its objections, both from obstructions 
at its mouth, and from the fact that laying upon the sea coast vessels 
are liable to injury from the worm so troublesome in all the salt waters 
of the South. 

Suppose now that Beaufort is selected as the eastern terminus in- 
stead of Wilmington. Immense sums of money must be expended be- 
fore it can become easily accessible on the land side, and after all, the 
success of the experiment must be doubtful. The town must be built, 
and when that is done, who can tell that trade will be diverted to that 
place? What Beaufort gained, it is obvious Wilmington must lose 
for as the very object is to divert the trade, it is plain that if the ex- 
periment succeeded, the building up of the one must be the ruin of the 
other. Setting aside every other argument, would it be wise in the State 
to expend millions in forming a market, which when formed must be of 
doubtful utility. Beaufort loses nothing by making Wilmington the 
market, but Wilmington loses everything by having the trade diverted 
to Beaufort. The State gains nothing, for allowing the practicability 
of the undertaking of building up Beaufort, Wilmington will answer 
her purpose as a market equally well. Beside, if we estimate the 
amount of produce collected on either side of a line passing from almost 
any point on the Yadkin above the Narrows to either of the two towns, 
the advantage will always be on the south side of that line to Wilming- 
ton. For reasons, which I have named, very little would pass from the 
north side of a central line even to Beaufort, and that, however much 
it might be, could as easily be transported to Wilmington. 


Wilmington, therefore, it seems to me, has on many accounts higher 
claims to be made the eastern terminus of communication. 


But perhaps it will be said, encourage both. If practicable, this is 
well, but supposing this is impracticable at present, it becomes necessary 
to make a choice, and in making this choice, we must take things as they 


18 For many years the Clubfoot and Harlowe’s Creek Canal was a favorite project of in- 
ternal improvement advocates for the concentration at Beaufort of the trade of the Roanoke, 
Tar, and Neuse rivers. A company was incorporated in 1795 to cut a canal between the 
Neuse below New Bern and Newport River, which runs into the sea at Beaufort. In 1818 the 
State subscribed $2,500 for stock in the company. In all the State aided the company to the 
extent of $15,000 in stock and $18,000 as a loan. Not until 1827 did tolls begin to be col- 
lected, and they amounted to only $2,722.05 in the next six years. Funds were inadequate 
for the proper maintenance of the canal. J. Allen Morgan, “State Aid to Transportation in 
North Carolina,” The North Carolina Booklet, X, 150-152; W. H. Hoyt, The Papers of Archi- 
bald D. Murphey, II, 23, 39, 130-131, 172. 
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exist. Suppose then that Wilmington is selected as the eastern terminus, 
the next question is what route shall be selected from that place to the 
west? A favorite point with many, by which the Road shall pass, is 
Raleigh. Suppose then from Wilmington, we look to Raleigh as a 
passing point, in what way shall we get from one place to the other? 
Shall we go up the Cape Fear to Fayetteville, thence to Raleigh by a 
Rail Road, or shall we go up to Waynesboro!® on the Wilmington & 
Raleigh Road thence across on another Road from Waynesboro to 
Raleigh ? 

To assist in deciding this question, let me advert to the distance of 
places, & the extent of way, over which transportation is to be made. 
Let Raleigh be taken as a centre. From this a radius extended to 
Petersburgh, to Beaufort, to Wilmington by way of Waynesboro, and 
to Wilmington by way of Fayetteville, would be of nearly equal length. 
From Raleigh to Petersburgh by the Rail Road?® is 143 miles—to Beau- 
fort by the nearest route is 140 miles—to Wilmington by Waynesboro 
is 134 miles. From Raleigh to Fayetteville by the nearest Route 55 
miles, thence by River to Wilmington. In deciding which of these 
routes should be selected reference should be had to the cost of trans- 
portation upon each, for to one of these points, and on one of these 
routes, the produce would find its way to market. To the State, it is 
a matter of importance that the route by Fayetteville be used, because 
having a large amount of stock in the navigation Company of the Cape 
Fear, it is for the interest of the Community to encourage the greatest 
amount of transportation by that Route. There is another reason for 
selecting this route. Should the business on the Cape Fear river be 
greatly diminished by the selection of another route, the Stockholders 
in the navigation Company?! would abandon the concern as too expen- 
sive for their income, and thus in a little time the navigation of the 
River would become impracticable through the increase of obstructions. 
Wilmington & all the State in that case, would be a loser. 

But through what route can transportation be done cheapest, and 
where will be the best market? So far as a market is concerned, Peters- 
burgh has so long had the preferance in some articles that a long time 
must elapse before the trade in there could be diverted to another chan- 
nel, even under circumstances the most favorable. At Beaufort a 
market must be created, and this would require much time for trade 
will not spring up at once, in a new place as a mushroom in a sum- 
mer’s night. At Wilmington, a market to a considerable extent is al- 

19 Waynesboro, incorporated in 1787, was a few miles west of Goldsboro. 

20 After the Wilmington and Raleizh Railroad Company decided upon Weldon as the north- 
ern terminus and the Petersburg railroad was so successful in operation that many Virginians 
were anxious to extend the road into North Carolina, Raleigh became interested in having a 
railroad. In 1835 the Raleigh and Gaston Railroad Company was incorporated. In April, 
1840, the 85-mile road was opened between Raleizh and Gaston, previously called Wilkin’s 
Ferry, a few miles west of Weldon. Gaston was connected with the Petersburg road by the 
Greenville and Roanoke Road, thus establishing a direct rail connection _ Raleigh and 
Petersburg. C. K. Brown, A State Movement in Railroad Development, Ch. 


21 The State owned 650 shares, which was more than one-third of the at stock of the 
Cape Fear Navigation Company, Legislative Documents, 1838, No. 12, p. 26. 
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ready established. For some articles it is a better market than any in 
the south. For lumber, and naval stores none is better. Beside this, 
it has a harbor better than that of Petersburgh, and in some respects 
superior to Beaufort. There is no reason, therefore, why Wilmington 
may not be the better market, when a suitable communication is opened 
with the interior. 

But the decision of the question after all, must turn mainly on the 
comparative cost of transportation, for the prices at markets so near 
each other, and so much alike in their conveniences, cannot vary to any 
great extent. The route from Raleigh through Fayetteville to Wilming- 
ton will be found, on examination, to be much cheaper than either of 
the other can be for transportation. But I will appeal to facts for 
illustration. From Raleigh, to three of the points named, the com- 
munication must always be by a Rail Road, viz to Petersburgh, to 
Beaufort, & to Wilmington by way of Waynesboro. The distance to 
each place being so nearly equal that the prices fixed for transportation, 
it is presumed will be nearly the same. And as the distance from 
Blakely to Petersburgh is nearly the same as from Raleigh to Waynes- 
boro, & from Raleigh to Fayetteville, it is presumed the rates charged 
on that Road are about the same as would be charged on these two 
Roads to be constructed. Take then several articles for comparison, 
Cotton for one; The cost of transporting a bale of Cotton from Blakely 
to Petersburgh is 25 cents per hundred, which on the average of bales 
would amount to 871% cents per bale. The cost of transporting the 
same from Raleigh to Blakely would be $1.25. Thus the whole cost of 
transporting a bale of cotton from Raleigh to Petersburg is $2.12% 
The charge to Beaufort and to Wilmington by way of Waynesboro, the 
same. Now by the other route. To Fayetteville from Raleigh 871 
cents, thence to Wilmington by the river, the charge is 40 cents per bale, 
making a difference in favor of the river route of $.85 cts per bale. 
This on the freight of 10 000 bales, about half the number that has 
passed down the river from Fayetteville in better times, would make a 
saving of $8.500. Take as another example, the article of flour. The 
expense of transporting a barrel from Blakely to Petersburg is 33 cents. 
From Raleigh to Blakely the charge is 47 cents making in all 80 cents 
per barrel. The charge I suppose to Wilmington by way of Waynesboro 
will be the same. Now compare the route by Fayetteville. From 
Raleigh to Fayetteville 33 cents, thence by river to Wilmington is 25 
cents, making in all 58 ects per barrel, leaving 22 cents per barrel in 
favor of this route. There is another and general benefit, which this 
route would permit for this article. The flour of North Carolina would 
find its surest market in the southern ports. Brought as it could be 
several weeks earlier into market than the northern flour, it could by 
prompt transportation fill the southern market before the northern 
flour could come in competition. Wilmington, as affording a more di- 
rect opening to the southern ports would become the better market for 
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this article. Lime furnishes another example. The gain for the river 
route on this article is less than that on some other, being only 10 cents 
on a cask. On salt the gain in favor of the river route is 5 cents on a 
sack. On boxed goods, such as furniture, the gain on the river route 
is 4 cents per cubic foot. On Pianos boxed, the gain is 5 dollars each. 
Dry goods by the Rail Road pay by the hundred lbs. On the river by 
the cubic foot. Taking the whole list of freights the advantage to the 
river route over the Rail Road will not vary much from twenty five 
per cent. This is an advantage not to be overlooked in trade. When 
we consider too that the harbor of Wilmington is as accessible as that 
of Petersburgh, that the amount of shipping is much greater, & that 
the cost of transportation thence to an ultimate market is less, there 
can be little ground for hesitating, where the choice should be made. 

To the citizens of Wilmington, it is equal, which route is taken pro- 
vided the produce reaches their market. To Raleigh too, it is a matter 
of indifference, except that she may wish to make use of her own Road 
to Petersburg. But except to those, who are interested in that Road, 
the route by Fayetteville, on the river is preferable because cheaper. 
And to the road it will be no disadvantage for reasons that I shall 
assign. 

Suppose then that Raleigh is fixed upon as a place, through which 
the Road shall pass. Unite this place with Fayetteville by a good and 
substantial Road, and you have a continuous line for transportation 
from Wilmington to Raleigh, over which, produce can be sent to market, 
& goods be returned twenty five per cent cheaper than by any other 
route that can be named, beside that you accommodate the intermediate 
town of Fayetteville, secure to the navigation company a perpetuity of 
business, & to the State a perpetuity of income from their stock. 


But suppose a Road were constructed from Raleigh to Waynesboro, 
and that the course of business should, as some suppose it would, take 
that course to Wilmington, so as to draw it away from the Cape Fear 
River, what would be the consequence? The river navigation would 
become obstructed, the income would not meet the expense of keeping 
the river clear, the Company would abandon their stock, and the navi- 
gation would be closed What then would Wilmington gain? She 
might have the pleasure if it could be called such, of seeing a supposed 
rival in Fayetteville destroyed, but could she caleulate on the perma- 
nency of her own prosperity? The river navigation closed, produce, and 
goods could be transported as cheap through to Petersburg as to that 
place. What would there be then to induce the trader, or farmer when 
he reached Raleigh to go to Wilmington in preferance to Petersburgh? 
And considering how much interest the people of Raleigh would have in 
sustaining their own Road, freight would soon be diverted, and very 
little would find its way down the Road to Wilmington. The closing 
of the navigation on the Cape Fear would be the ruin of Wilmington, 
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& the tendency of a Road to Waynesboro from Raleigh, would be to 
divert the business from the river, and thus to close up its navigation. 

I know it has been said that Wilmington is secure of the Cape Fear 
river trade, and that the cross Road to Waynesboro will secure to her 
the addition of the western business through Raleigh. This, I appre- 
hend is a mistaken position. The obvious effect of the cross Road 
would be to diminish the trade of the river, and just in the proportion 
in which that should be diminished, the navigation would be endan- 
gered. Just so much as it is for the interest of Wilmington to keep the 
navigation of the river open, so much is it for her interest to avoid 
every measure, which may have a tendency to divert the business 
through another channel. 

I am aware that objections are often made to the river route because 
it is said no dependance can be placed on that stream, its waters are so 
variable. It is true that objections arising from this source are not 
altogether without foundation. And yet there is much more complaint 
about the river than there ought to be. Delays in shipping goods at 
New York, and other northern ports; delays on the passage, and occa- 
sion delays at Wilmington, are not infrequently all charged to the ac- 
count of the River. This has several times happened during the past 
year. The case of the Lackawana, for example, in the month of Octo- 
ber last is familiar to many. Goods were shipped at New York at the 
same time on board this and another vessel. The freight being less on 
this, caused many to take this vessel in preferance to the other. Both 
sailed nearly at the same time. The other vessel being a better sailer 
& better managed, reached her port in good season. Her cargo was 
delivered, reshipped on the boats, went up the river, and reached its 
destination in good time. The Lackawana being a dull sailer, was over- 
taken by a storm, blown off the coast, and was out six weeks on her 
voyage, not arriving at Wilmington till the river had become too low 
for steam boat navigation. The fault in this case is chargeable to the 
shipper, not the river, for had the goods been sent on as they might 
have been, they would have reached their destination in due season. But 
admit that the river is sometimes deficient, should it, therefore, be set 
down as useless?’ Where is there a river at the South, or North against 
which the same objections may not be brought, and to a much greater 
extent? Even the Ohio, down whose streams such immense quantities 
of produce are conveyed, is navigable for a much smaller portion of the 
year than the Cape Fear. The rivers further South are still more 
deficient, and all the rivers of the north are closed much longer by ice 
than this by drought. The season of deficiency is usually the same, or 
near the same time of the year. Let then the same calculations be made 
for the drought in this that are made for ice at the north, & the mer- 
chant in the interior will obtain his supplies without difficulty. 

There is another remedy. Let the merchants of Fayetteville supply 
themselves with such heavy articles as may be wanted in the interior, 
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while the river is up in the early part of the season. But further, the 
means of navigation on the river may be greatly improved. Light boats 
may be constructed, which may run at all times with light goods for 
freight. 

A company in Fayetteville, now employed in transporting goods upon 
the river, and abundantly able to redeem its pledge, offers to engage that 
on due notice being given no light goods shall ever need to remain a 
fortnight at Wilmington for want of conveyance up the river. They 
propose using light boats that will always be able to run when there 
shall be 18 inches depth of water on the shoals, less than which is rarely 
known. There is another, and an important reason why this route 
should be preferred. The Wilmington and Raleigh Road is not con- 
structed in such a manner as to answer the purpose of a long continued 
heavy transportation, The same is true of the Raleigh and Gaston 
Road. I say this not for the purpose of disparaging the work of the 
two companies that have built these Roads. They have accomplished 
a noble undertaking, and have done well for their means, but a Road 
that may answer well for one purpose, may not be equally good for all. 
These Roads were designed principally as travelling routes. For that 
purpose, used with light carriages, they do well, but used with heavy 
carriages, loaded heavily with freight, they would soon fail. A Rail 
Road designed for heavy carriages, loaded proportionably with freight, 
should be built in the most substantial manner. Longitudinal rails 
with flat bars of iron nailed upon them will answer for traveling, but 
are insufficient for transportation.22 The correctness of this remark 
is placed beyond a doubt by the experiments that have been made. The 
Petersburgh Road furnishes an example. In a memorial to a late Legis- 
lature of Virginia, the Directors of that Road say that their road must 
be entirely new laid, and that they find a different construction indis- 
pensable. A Road for transportation, should never be made with any 
other than heavy iron Rails. Such a Road it is true, will cost more 
than with the flat Rails, but it is also much more durable, and is not 
liable to those numerous accidents that are so common on roads con- 
structed in the other manner. It will also bear, without injury, the 
transportation of such loads as would soon destroy a road of the other 
kind. Suppose then a Road were constructed from Raleigh to Waynes- 
boro, and suppose it should become the great transport Road, the Wil- 
mington and Raleigh company, would soon find, as the Petersburgh 
company has done, that their road must be new-laid and with an entirely 
different Rail. The Raleigh & Gaston company will find their road in 
the same condition after a few years of heavy transportation. Their 


22 The Wilmington and Raleigh Railroad’s track was made of heart pine rails, 6 by 6 and 
6 by 8 inches, covered with iron strips % by 2 inches, and that of the Raleigh and Gaston 
was of a similar type. So rapid was the deterioration that even the mail service on the 
Raleich and Gaston was shifted in 1851 from a daily to a tri-weekly basis. By the end of 
1851 the entire track of the Wilmington and Raleich, except fourteen miles, had been relaid 
with new steel rails. C. K. Brown, A State Movement in Railroad Development, 36, 40, 48; 
Proceedings of the Raleigh and Gaston Rail Road Company, 1852, pp. 10-11. 
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interest, therefore, combines with that of the public in making the river 
the great medium of transportation. Used carefully for travelling, 
their road may be employed for years, but heavy transportation for a 
short time would materially injure them. 

As the safest and most hopeful experiment, let Raleigh and Fayette- 
ville be connected on the nearest practicable route by a substantial Road; 
From Fayetteville to Wilmington let the River form the medium of 
communication. The navigation on this may be improved so that Boats 
constructed of light materials, carrying light freight, propelled by steam 
may be employed for transportation, or for towing other boats freighted 
with goods. 

Having reached Raleigh, the question now arises in what direction 
shall the Road proceed from that place to the west? 

Believing it is impossible under any circumstances, and at any time, 
to secure an amount of subscription from individuals equal to the pro- 
portion contemplated in the charter granted to the Fayetteville and 
Western Rail Road company; and believing that the public sentiment 
is not sufficiently awake to the importance of the subject to justify the 
Legislature in incurring the expense of building the Road at the present 
time I beg leave to suggest another mode of uniting the eastern and 
western parts of the State as more practicable, involving less expense, 
likely to answer the purpose for the present, and being a gradual im- 
provement, will prepare the way for a more perfect improvement at 
some future time. 

This part of the subject I will consider under the question 

Can the Road be built? 


If this question be considered in referance to mere ability, it is easily 
answered. But if the question be whether the work will be done, the 
inquiry is entirely different. Efforts have been made at several times 
to raise such an amount as has been required of individuals, but from 
one cause and another, there has always been a failure. No terms per- 
haps can be more favorable than those that have recently been proposed. 
A subscription payable in quarterly instalments of four years; beside 
this, an offer to any one, who would give competent security, to take a 
contract to any amount he pleased for work, or materials at the estimate 
of a competent engineer, to be paid one half in a certificate of stock, 
& the other half in cash, at the completion of his work. Yet under such 
favorable proposals, the amount subscribed has been small. There is, 
therefore, very little reason to expect that much will ever be done by 
individuals. Unless the state will take the whole, or at least four fifths 
of the Stock there is but little prospect that the road will be built. 

In such a state of public feeling, what shall be done? Should the 
State see fit to appoint Commissioners, to make a thorough survey and 
locate the Road, and then agree to take four fifths of the Stock, I think 
it probable that on the return of more favorable times in relation to 
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pecuniary affairs, enough might be raised among individuals to take the 
remainder, and thus secure the construction of the Road. 

But will the State do this? A mere survey & location would cost 
but little, and doing this much would be an inconsiderable burden. But 
that four fifths of the stock will ever be taken is matter of question. 


Public sentiment is not concentrated in sufficient strength upon the 
subject to justify incurring much hazzard in making an experiment. 
And the general impression seems to be that there is a great hazzard 
in making the experiment. People have been so long accustomed to a 
particular mode of doing business, and being practically acquainted with 
no other, it is hard to convince them that another mode, which threatens 
so many changes, is better. The entire failure of all the former splen- 
did schemes of internal improvement, serves to render every man sus- 
picious of any new scheme that is offered. He requires proof equal to 
a mathematical demonstration before he can be persuaded to venture. 
Tell him of the gain that may be made, and he will point you to the 
speculations of former years in similar undertakings when fortunes 
were made & expended almost in a glance of the eye, and yet attended 
in one general wreck of ruin. 

Beside this, Inteligent men every where consider whatever investment 
is made as likely to prove unproductive stock, without taking into the 
account what the State is to gain indirectly by the construction of the 


Road. 


Taking all these circumstances into consideration, the chance that 
the Legislature will take the whole, or even four fifths of the stock is 
exceedingly small. The popular doctrine, now beginning so extensively 
to prevail, that many of the States have run to an excess of prodigality 
on the subject of internal improvement will operate still further as a 
check to any increased responsibility on the part of the State. The 
State cannot carry on the work without borrowing largely, and this at 
the present time would be an unpopular measure. There is then but 
little to hope from this quarter. What then shall be done? Shall we 
give up the whole scheme of internal improvement in hopeless despair? 
I answer, no. If we cannot do all we would, let us do what we can. If 
we cannot reach the perfection of improvement, let us still make an 
approach. There is much that may be done without exhausting the 
funds of the State; without borrowing a single dollar, or involving any 
hazzard to the public, or to individuals. Enough may be done so as 
materially to improve our condition, gradually wear away prejudices, 
and prepare the public mind for further exertions. 

First then, let the line of intercourse, which I have mentioned between 
Wilmington & Raleigh be established. A good substantial Road, with 
heavy iron Rails should be built from Raleigh to Fayetteville. If the 
state will not take the whole of the stock in this, let it give such a liberal 
encouragement as that individuals can without difficulty take the re- 
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mainder. If the navigation on .the River needs to be improved, and if 
it ean be done, let the company which has that work in charge make the 
required improvement. 


As to a communication from Raleigh & Fayetteville to the west, let 
there be a good turnpike Road made from each place, at least as far as 
the Yadkin River. Begin with a single Road from each place as a 
matter of experiment. Should this experiment be found successful, 
other roads may be made diverging from the same places or branching 
from the Roads already constructed. Such an experiment would cost 
comparatively but little, and it would decide the expediency of making 
further attempts. It would be an advance in the scheme of improve- 
ment, and such an advance as would be a stimulus to enterprise, both to 
individuals & the State. The practicability of the scheme is unques- 
tionable; the expense would come within the means the state now has 
on hand, and should it subsequently be thought best to make further 
improvement by a Rail Road to the west, the loss to the public in super- 
ceding the turnpike roads, would be small. 


From Fayetteville, the great obstacle to be contended with in going 
to the west is the Sand that extends 40 miles, or more into the country. 
Through the whole of this region, there is an abundance of the best of 
pine timber, that can be obtained at a low rate, as the country is never 
likely to be densely peopled, and as it is too far from the navigable 
streams to be carried to market. Let a road be laid in the nearest prac- 
ticable direction from Fayetteville to Moore Court house. The distance 
would be from 40 to 45 miles. Let the bed of this road be properly 
prepared and covered with plank of the thickness of four inches, 18 
feet in length, and let these be covered with earth to the depth of about 
4 inches, and defended on each side by substantial Rails. Such a Road 
would form an easy and convenient road for travel, over which the 
heaviest loaded teams, & pleasure carriages might pass with ease. 
Some attention would be necessary to see that all things were in order 
and to collect proper toll. Such a road, I apprehend, may be con- 
structed for a sum not to exceed five dollars per Rod, which amounts to 
$1,600 per mile. And supposing the whole distance to be 45 miles, the 
cost of the road would be $72,000. On reaching Moore Court house, 
we come to the margin of a hard soil, and from that point, important 
roads diverge to different places, to Randolph, to Guilford, & to David- 
son. These Roads might, with little labor, be materially improved. 
Let the turnpike, however, be continued by the most direct & practicable 
route to the Yadkin in the line to Salisbury. Over this route, the 
materials for making a good road are abundant, whether it be McAdam- 
ized, or be left in a naked state. 


From Raleigh let a good road be constructed through Greensborough 
to the Yadkin in the direction of the Shallow ford, or Huntsville. This 
would intersect the road leading from Greensboro to Salisbury which 
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with little labor may be improved so as to answer all the purposes of 
travel. These two roads, thus brought to the Yadkin, may be con- 
tinued if thought best, the one diverging and passing through the north- 
western Counties to the State gape, & thence into Tennessee, the other 
passing through Salisbury, Lincolnton and onward through Ruther- 
fordton, the Hickory nut gap, to Asheville, thence to Tennessee. 

Should it, however, be thought that such extent would involve too 
much expense for a doubtful experiment, much would be accomplished 
by carrying forward the Road to Huntsville on the Northern route & 
Salisbury on the Southern. Those points being reached, the greatest 
obstacles in getting to a market in the eastern part of the State are 
overcome. Raleigh & Fayetteville could then be reached easily from an 
extensive portion of the western country, and the success of the experi- 
ment thus far made, would determine the expediency of proceeding 
further. 

Such are some of the opinions, I have formed respecting a line of 
communication between the eastern & western part of the state. I have 
not thought it necessary to say anything concerning the general utility 
of Rail Roads, because there is so much information before the public 
on this subject that a discussion of this topic is needless. All exertions 
to build a Road on the plan & terms named in the Charter granted to 
the Fayetteville & Western Rail Road Company, I regard as at this 
time entirely hopeless. The most that can be done is to approximate 
as nearly as possible to the desired result by such means as can be 
brought into action. The plan I propose is practicable, is safe, and 
perfectly within our means. 

Let this plan, or something similar be adopted, and a great point in 
the system of internal improvement is gained. There would be an 
advance onward, and though all would not be gained, which the most 
sanguine friends of improvement may desire, yet there would be a 
commencement of the work, and such an expenditure as prudence would 
command, and such as would result in great ultimate good to individuals, 
to particular sections, and to the whole state. 


All which is respectfully submitted 
Simeon Colton 
Fayetteville June 10th, 1840. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Rosert BE. Lee: A BrocraprpHy. By Robert W. Winston. (New York: Wil- 
liam Marrow & Company. 1934. Pp. xi, 428. $4.00.) 


Robert E. Lee must ever remain one of the great enigmas of 
American history. He opposed secession, yet fought to uphold 
the right; he opposed slavery, yet fought to perpetuate the right 
of the South to hold slaves; he opposed war, yet fought for four 
years and gained for himself and his army an immortal fame. 
How are we to reconcile these apparently conflicting claims and 
at the same time justify Lee? It is this task that Judge Winston 
has set himself. He has produced a book that presents the many- 
sided Lee in an attractive and forceful manner. He emerges as 
a man of iron when iron was needed or as a gentle leader, friend 
and father with a feeling and understanding heart. 

Lee’s problem in that April month of 1861 was his alone. No 
one could solve it but himself. He reasoned it out alone with his 
God. He reached a decision that for him was final. He never 
turned back, never regretted his act, but went ever forward first 
in war, then in peace, as the humble, forceful leader of an embat- 
tled nation and then of a defeated and stricken people in a land 
devastated by war and made sorrowful by death and destruction. 

This is a comprehensive biography, in that it considers the 
essential facts of Lee’s career in sufficient detail to give the 
reader an adequate account of this great soldier and man. Two 
thirds of the narrative is devoted to the war period, but it is with 
Lee the man, rather than with Lee the soldier, that Judge Win- 
ston is principally concerned. The war narrative is conventional 
and no great attempt is made to consider Lee’s leadership in its 
technical aspects. The references are to the usual authoritative 
secondary sources with an occasional citation of the Official Rec- 
ords. A number of hitherto unused manuscript letters are cited 
in relation to Lee’s post-bellum career. As a result, the author 
suggests “with diffidence” that Lee did not write the oft-quoted 
letter to Lord Acton (page 394 f.), though he did sign it and thus 
gave it authenticity as a general expression of his views. Like- 
wise, an unpublished account of the interview of an English pub- 
licist with Lee in 1868, as corrected by Lee, is discussed. It con- 
tains a straightforward discussion by Lee of the “right of seces- 
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sion” and his view of it (p. 394). The substance of the interview 
seems to suggest that though Lee originally opposed secession, 
the changed circumstances, as brought about by Virginia’s inten- 
tion to secede, caused him to alter his view of the matter. The 
author accepts “this paper” as establishing “the fact that [Lee] 
did not believe in the right” of secession. 

Judge Winston devotes a chapter to a temperate and judicial 
discussion of the “Problems Confronting Lee.” He defends Lee 
against the charge that he never viewed the war front as a unit, 
but only in its local Virginian aspects. Lee’s sole salvation was in 
action, either offensive or defensive, but, in any case, action. 
“Inaction meant stagnation” and defeat (p. 225). To say, as has 
been done, that Lee did not recognize the value of interior lines, 
as this principle related to the Confederacy as a whole, is to over- 
look his own effective use of this principle in his Virginian opera- 
tions. Aside from the physical handicaps and limitations of 
transportation facilities and man-power, Lee faced a more re- 
stricting handicap in the form of Davis’s attitude toward the 
defense of Richmond and Virginia and also the no less restricting 
handicap imposed by the continuous necessity for recognizing 


State Rights. In the last analysis, as proved by the sequel, Lee’s 
ability as a military leader and strategist alone secured Davis in 
his office as President and held the seceded states together as a 
political entity. 


Because of distance, transportation difficulties, and the inef- 
fectiveness of Pemberton’s leadership at Vicksburg, it is ques- 
tionable if Lee could have accomplished anything worth while by 
transferring his army, or even a part of it, from Virginia to 
Vicksburg. If any troops were to have been sent they should 
have been the whole of Bragg’s army, with Lee or J. E. Johnston 
in free and unfettered command. Bragg’s summer campaign of 
inaction and fruitless manceuvering in Tennessee during the 
summer of 1863 accomplished nothing of positive good and 
hardly diverted any effective force from Grant’s army. 

Lee’s apparent failure to prevent Grant’s crossing the James 
River in June, 1864, is handled very effectively. As the author 
a: ™ Lee had not recovered from his attack of pto- 
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maine poison. He was likewise deprived of his four leading gen- 
erals—Stuart killed, Longstreet wounded, Ewell disabled 

and A. P. Hill sick. Lee, therefore, was not fully alive to the 
danger of the situation. . . .”’ But even with these ad- 
vantages, Grant failed. The war was prolonged into the next 
year, but the certainty of the final outcome was only delayed. 
“The backbone of the Confederacy was broken at Gettysburg. 
Never again was the Washington government in danger. 

Henceforth [Lee] was on the defensive . . .” (p. 266). In 
this connection, it should be noted, the author has a real admira- 
tion and sympathy for Grant. At all times he is scrupulously 


fair to him, recognizing both his ability as a leader and soldier 
and his humanity as a victor. 


Throughout Lee is presented as a realist. He had thought 
through the problem that he faced in that spring day of 1861; 
he realized that to depend on foreign recognition as an aid to 
victory was to lean on a broken reed. “He never expected it” 
(p. 140). Likewise, he realized that as long as the success of the 
Confederacy seemed to insure the perpetuation of human slavery, 


it could “expect neither sympathy nor aid” (p. 232). 


Lee’s career, following Appomattox, was an unusual one for 
the leader of a Lost Cause. There was never any evidence of 
regret or bitterness or animosity. The peace was for Lee both 
a challenge and an opportunity. He met the changed situation 
with fortitude. His conduct has bequeathed to the nation an 
example of courage and faith that has few counterparts. His 
example, if followed, in both North and South, would have pre- 
vented much human misery and suffering and the nightmare of 
Reconstruction would have been avoided. When he died a bright 
light went out, only to be replaced, however, by a shining beacon 
that will be a guide and an inspiration as long as this Nation 
shall endure. 

Judge Winston has written an understanding and compre- 
hensive biography of a very human, many-sided man. There is 
no sentimental sermonizing. There is no attempt to excuse Lee, 
but only to understand why he acted as he did. 
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There are few errors, and these mainly of names and dates. 
There are several useful maps and there is a good index. 


Great Neck, N, Y. THOMAS ROBSON Hay. 


CHARLESTON BUSINESS ON THE EVE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Leila 
Sellers. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1934. 
Pp. xi, 259. $2.50.) 

Just before the Revolution the most important commercial 
center in British North America south of the Potomac was 
Charleston. Southward and southwestward into East Florida 
and West Florida, westward and northwestward into the back 
country of South Carolina, and northward into North Carolina 
extended the city’s vast trading territory. In Charleston a con- 
siderable part of the population engaged in trade. There were 
many powerful factors of British merchants, who controlled most 
of the wholesale business, advanced credit in large amounts to 
the planters, and assembled native products (chiefly rice, indigo, 
and deerskins) for exportation. There were also numerous re- 
tailers, who kept stores in which they exchanged imported goods 
for South Carolina produce. In addition to importing goods, the 
great merchants reaped sizable profits from bringing in and 
selling slaves to the planters and from transporting European 
immigrants, especially indentured servants, to the colony. Most 
of the merchants found the British mercantile system profitable, 
so that there were few cases of smuggling. With the approach 
of the Revolution the wealthy factors remained loyal to the 
mother country, but the small retailers sided with the rebels. 

Such in brief are the contents of the monograph. The subject, 
never before adequately treated, offers nice opportunities, and 
the author brings to light interesting and valuable material. 
Useful are her chapters on the Charleston merchants’ methods 
of business, the Negro’s part in trade, the importation of slaves, 
smuggling, and the approach of the Revolution. 

The work, however, has serious flaws. The style in many 
places lacks smoothness, and in several instances there are even 
errors of grammar. For example: “Away from the rice coast 

a hundred or two acres of cleared land was called a 
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plantation” (p. 26). “The Tea Act of May, 1773, seemed on the 

point of . . . accomplishing the twofold purpose of making 

East India tea as cheap, if not cheaper than the smuggled article 
” (p. 221). 

Certain statements are obscure or do not convey the intended 
meaning. For instance, in discussing the poor condition of the 
highways as a hindrance to business, the writer cannot really 
mean to say that “the roads were the great handicap to business” 
(p. 35). Particularly does the use of figures seem to confuse her, 
and such statements as that attempting to define the term, pro- 
clamation money (p. 70), or that concerning the relation between 
the price of rice and the level of freight rates (p. 153), simply 
do not make good sense. 

There are several factual errors. Thus, the British province 
of West Florida did not “embrace the coasts of the present states 
of Alabama, Mississippi, and that part of Louisiana east of the 
Mississippi River” (p. 44). To say that in the eighteenth cen- 
tury serfdom was “the common lot of a large proportion of the 
inhabitants of Europe” (p. 116) is decidedly misleading, if 
nothing more. The date, May, 1776 (p. 193), seems to be wrong. 

A considerable amount of superfluous material is included. It 
seems unnecessary to devote a full page to the South Carolina 
militia system (pp. 13-14); the paragraph on lotteries in the 
colonies (pp. 18-19) seems out of place; and some of the material 
on pp. 79-82 appears to have been dragged in merely because 
the writer considered it entertaining. 

No doubt Charleston was the center of a large and lucrative 
trade, but the author exaggerates the city’s commercial impor- 
tance. The commerce of the Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida was 
considerably less centralized than she would have us believe 
(chaps. i and ii), and Charleston certainly did not draw to itself 
“all the wealth of the surrounding country” (p. 24). She 
repeats the old unscientific generalizations about the commer- 
cial backwardness of colonial North Carolina, when as a matter 
of fact (as can easily be ascertained from customs records in 
Raleigh and Chapel Hill) the province had established quite a 
sizable trade, no small part of which was directly with the 
mother country. 
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The faults so far mentioned are those of commission. Even 
more serious are several sins of omission. References to sources 
for quotations should not be left out (examples, pp. 33, 68). In 
a work of this nature, in which geography plays so large a part, 
at least one map should be included—and there is none. But the 
most drastic criticism is that the writer has failed to utilize 
certain basic sources of information. In A. L. Fries, editor, The 
Moravian Records of North Carolina (4 vols.) is a great deal 
about the trade of the North Carolina back country with Charles- 
ton. British Museum Additional Manuscript 15,485, a transcript 
of which is in the Library of Congress, gives useful figures on 
colonial commerce. Miss Sellers has not made effective use of 
all the available records of the South Carolina vice-admiralty 
court. Most serious of all is her failure adequately to utilize (if 
she has utilized at all) the customs records of colonial South 
Carolina, listed in C. M. Andrews, Guide to the . . . Public 
Record Office of Great Britain, I, 157. 

Miss Sellers has brought to light a considerable amount of 
useful material, but she should not have published her work in 
its present imperfect form. Perhaps in the future some writer 
will do the job again—and do it much better. 

C. C. CRITTENDEN. 

UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests 
for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of 
the State Literary and Historical Association, the North Caro- 
lina Booklet, and the North Carolina Day Program. These pub- 
lications are out of print. Anyone possessing duplicates is re- 
quested to send them to A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N.C. The supply thus 
accumulated will be used to serve the cause of North Carolina 
history by filling gaps in the collections of libraries and students. 


Back numbers of the NORTH CAROLINA HISTORICAL REVIEW 
may be secured from the secretary of the North Carolina Histori- 
cal Commission at the regular price of $2.00 per volume, or 50 
cents per number. 


A bronze tablet was unveiled at Jamestown in Guilford 
County on March 6, where Lord Cornwallis and the British army 
crossed Deep River just before the battle of Guilford Courthouse 
on March 15, 1781. The marker was erected by the Alexander 
Martin chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, of High 
Point. Mrs. J. S. Welborn, regent of the chapter, presided at the 
exercises ; and addresses were delivered by the state regent, Mrs. 
Sydney Perry Cooper of Henderson, and T. Wingate Andrews, 
superintendent of the High Point city schools. 


At the state conference of the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution in Winston-Salem on March 8, Mrs. W. H. Belk of Char- 
lotte was elected state regent, succeeding Mrs. Sydney Perry 
Cooper of Henderson. 


The Archeological Society of North Carolina held its spring 
meeting at the Sir Walter Hotel in Raleigh on April 28. The 
program consisted of a business meeting, a visit to the Hall of 
History, and the following papers: “Present Status of the Lost 
Colony Legend,” by Rev. D. L. Rights, Winston-Salem; “Indian 
Slavery in the Carolina Region,” by Prof. Sanford Winston, 
Raleigh; “Archeology and the Historian,” by Prof. Wallace E. 
Caldwell, Chapel Hill; and “Planning an Archzological Survey 
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for North Carolina,” by Joffre L. Coe. Prof. R. D. W. Connor of 
Chapel Hill addressed a luncheon meeting of the society on the 
“Influence of the Indian in North Carolina History.” In March 
the society issued in mimeographed form the first number of 
Bulletin of the Archzxological Society of North Carolina. In ad- 
dition to reports and announcements, it contains articles on 
“North Carolina as an Archeological Field,’”’ by Douglas L. 
Rights; “Archzology in Durham County,” by Burke and Frank 
Smith; and “The Importance of Scientific Method in Excava- 
tion,” by Jesse D. Jennings. The officers of the society are Wal- 
lace E. Caldwell, president, Chapel Hill; Burnham §S. Colburn, 
vice president, Biltmore Forest; and Guy B. Johnson, secretary, 
Chapel Hill. 


The printed report of the Wachovia Historical Society of 
Winston-Salem reveals interesting activities during 1933, in- 
cluding the renovation of the Museum building, the cataloguing 
and public display of the Museum collections, and the presenta- 
tion to the city of Savannah of a memorial commemorating the 
Moravian colonists in Georgia. A notable accession was the 
collection of the late Henry W. Foltz. The society reported 
forty-nine life members and one hundred thirty-nine annual 
members. Rev. Douglas L. Rights is president; B. J. Pfohl, vice 
president; Mrs. Robert A. McCuiston, secretary; and Ralph E. 
Spaugh, treasurer. 


In March appeared the first issue of The Southern Magazine, 
published monthly by the News Publishing Company, Wytheville, 
Va., in the interest of the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
and the Southern States. Mrs. John H. Anderson of Raleigh, his- 
torian general of the U. D. C., is editor of the historical depart- 
ment of the magazine. 


The North Carolina Society, Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, unveiled two bronze tablets in Halifax on April 6 in 
honor of John Paul Jones and Willie Jones. The marker 
erected on state highway 40 bears the following inscription: 
“400 yards west of this tablet stood the grove home of Willie 
Jones, the foremost prophet of democracy in North Carolina 
during his era, patron and friend of John Paul Jones, father of 
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the American Navy, who gave to our Navy its earliest traditions 
of heroism and victory, 1747-1792, U. S. Navy, 1775-1783. In 
this home John Paul Jones found hospitality, friendship, refuge, 
and happiness.” The inscription on the tablet erected on the 
chimney of “The Grove,” which is all that remains of the home 
of Willie Jones, is as follows: “At the fireside of Willie Jones, 
whose home, “The Grove,’ this tablet marks. He was the friend 
of Jefferson and most influential leader of his day of North Caro- 
lina democracy, and John Paul Jones found here hospitality, 
friendship, refuge, and happiness.” Congressman John H. Kerr, 
Mr. E. L. Travis of Halifax, Mrs. S. P. Cooper of Henderson, and 
Dr. T. W. M. Long of Roanoke Rapids delivered addresses. The 
tradition is strong in North Carolina that John Paul Jones took 
refuge in Halifax and assumed his “Jones” name in honor of 
Willie Jones, his host. 


The history professors in the various North Carolina colleges 
and universities attended a dinner at the Carolina Pines, Raleigh, 


on April 28, at which William E. Dodd, United States ambas- 
sador to Germany, was a guest. 


The Pines of Rockingham and Other Poems is a 44-page book- 
let of fifty poems by Sarah A. Heinzerling of Statesville, recently 
published by the Pearson Printing Company of Boomer. 


References on the Handicrafts of the Southern Highlanders, 
compiled by Everett E. Edwards, associate agricultural econo- 
mist, is a 22-page mimeographed bibliography issued in Febru- 
ary by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington. 


Historic New Bern, Guide Book, by Gertrude S. Carraway, has 
been published under the sponsorship of the New Bern Mer- 
chants’ Association and Chamber of Commerce. It contains 
many historical facts about the city and a map and descriptive 
list of fifty historic spots in the city. 


The celebration plans of the Daniel Boone Bicentennial Com- 
mission, created by the Kentucky legislature, are of interest to 
North Carolina. Judge Samuel M. Wilson of Lexington is 
chairman of the commission of seventeen members. It will direct 
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celebrations in Kentucky this year of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Daniel Boone, conduct essay and oratori- 
cal contests, and promote a Daniel Boone Day at Chicago in the 
summer. Funds will be obtained from the sale of six hundred 
thousand Daniel Boone Bicentennial half dollars, whose coinage 
Congress has authorized. Boone, who was a resident of North 
Carolina and agent of Judge Richard Henderson, was the chief 
pioneer in the early settlement of Kentucky. 


An historical celebration was held on May 13 on the battlefield 
of Bentonville, in Johnston County. Here on March 19-21, 1865, 
the Confederate army under General Joseph E. Johnston tempo- 
rarily halted the advance of the United States army under Gen- 
eral Sherman. In 1927 a handsome marker was erected on the 
battlefield by the United Daughters of the Confederacy and the 
North Carolina Historical Commission. At the exercises on 
May 13, Mrs. W. M. Sanders of Smithfield presided and Henry 
L. Stevens of Warsaw delivered an address. 


History professors in North Carolina have appointments as 
visiting professors in summer schools this year as follows: 


R. D. W. Connor of the University, West Virginia University; 
E. M. Carroll of Duke University, University of North Carolina; 
S. G. Riley of Meredith, Wake Forest College; B. B. Kendrick of 
the Woman’s College of the University, Columbia University; 
C. C. Pearson of Wake Forest College, University of Virginia; 
J. Fred Rippy of Duke University, George Washington Univer- 
sity; and R. H. Shryock of Duke University, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Visiting professors in the Duke University summer school 
are: Roy F. Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania, M. L. 
Bonham of Hamilton College, O. J. Hale of the University of 
Virginia, and W. F. Craven of New York University. 


Mr. George Bauerlein served as instructor of history during 
the spring term at State College, succeeding Jean Nelson, who 
died in April. 


The John Penn chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, of Oxford, unveiled a bronze tablet at the home of John 
Penn, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, near Oxford, 
on May 16. Miss Jeannette Biggs, regent of the chapter, pre- 
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sided at the exercises, and addresses were delivered by the state 
regent, Mrs. W. H. Belk of Charlotte, and A. A. Hicks of Oxford. 
Stones were placed at the grave of Mrs. Penn and at the site of 
the original grave of John Penn, whose remains were moved 
some years ago to the Guilford Courthouse battleground. 


Prof. W. K. Boyd of Duke University was on leave during the 
second half of the last school year. He was engaged in research 
at the Library of Congress. 


Dr. J. C. Russell of the University of North Carolina is en- 
gaged in research in England on a grant from the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 


Drs. J. T. Lanning and R. H. Woody of Duke University are 
engaged in summer research in Mexico and in northern libraries, 
respectively, the latter on a grant from the Social Science Re- 
search Council. 


Confederate Memorial Day was widely observed in North 
Carolina on May 10 by the decoration of graves and appropriate 
exercises. Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus delivered the address 
at the exercises in Elizabeth City and Mr. R. L. McMillan at 
those in Raleigh. At the old cemetery near the First Presby- 
terian Church in Statesville a bronze marker was erected to the 
soldiers of the Indian wars, the Revolution, and the Civil War 
who are buried in the cemetery which was the old Fourth Creek 
burying ground. The marker was erected by the Colonial Dames, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, the American War 
Mothers, and the American Legion Auxiliary. Dr. Charles E. 
Raynal delivered the address. 


The following appointments as fellows, scholars, and assist- 
ants in history have been made at Duke University for the coming 
year: C. W. Davis, B.S., M.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute; 
O. S. Heckman, A.B., Lebanon Valley College, and A.M., Uni- 
versity of Illinois; R. H. Luthin, A.B., A.M., Columbia Univer- 
sity; W. D. McCain, A.B., Mississippi Delta State Teachers Col- 
lege, and A.M., University of Mississippi; C. W. Harrison, A.B., 
Davidson, and A.M., Duke; W. C. Askew, A.B., Mercer, and A.M., 
Duke; A. R. Hall, A.B., A.M., University of Oklahoma; R. O. 
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DeMond, A.B., A.M., Syracuse; A. P. Foerster, A.B., Mount 
Holyoke, and A.M., Smith; W. B. Hamilton, A.B., A.M., Univer- 
sity of Mississippi; W. T. Dale, A.B., A.M., Duke. 


Mr. William A. Blair of Winston-Salem is the author of two 
pamphlets, The Home Moravian Church, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
and Easter in Salem. 


The Secretary of the Interior and the American Institute of 
Architects opened a national exhibition of the Historic American 
Buildings Survey in the National Museum at Washington on 
April 5. The survey has been made this year as part of the relief 
program of the national government. Mr. M. R. Marsh of Char- 
lotte has been in charge of the work in North Carolina, where ac- 
curate measurements and drawings have been made of several 
historic buildings. 


More than fifty representatives of libraries from seven south- 
ern states attended the southern conference on public documents 
at Chapel Hill and Durham, March 30-31, under the sponsorship 
of Duke University and the Universities of North Carolina and 
Virginia. Librarian R. B. Downs presided at the Chapel Hill 
meeting on March 30, which was addressed briefly by R. B. 
House, Prof. Howard W. Odum, Prof. S. H. Hobbs, Jr., and 
Prof. J. G. deR. Hamilton, all of the University, and by Prof. 
W. T. Laprade of Duke University. The chief speaker was Dr. 
A. F. Kuhlman, associate director of the University of Chicago 
Libraries and chairman of the American Library Association 
Public Documents Committee. The speakers at the Durham 
meeting on March 31 were Professors J. Fred Rippy and W. K. 
Boyd of Duke University, and Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of 
the North Carolina Historical Commission. The problems of 
collection and centralization of public documents and the advis- 
ability of codrdination and exchange among southern collecting 
agencies were discussed. 


The North Carolina Society, Sons of the American Revolution, 
held its annual meeting at the Sir Walter Hotel in Raleigh, May 
12. The following officers were elected: W. A. Hunt, presi- 
dent, Henderson; John D. Cooper, vice president, Henderson; 
Conrad B. Sturges, secretary, Henderson; Col. Hodge A. Newell, 
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treasurer, Henderson; Dr. D. T. Smithwick, historian, Louis- 
burg; Rev. J. Edward Kirbye, chaplain, Raleigh; and Ernest 
Haywood, national trustee, Raleigh. Dr. A. R. Newsome, secre- 
tary of the North Carolina Historical Commission, addressed the 


dinner session on “Some Popular Misconceptions of the Ameri- 
can Revolution.” 


The two hundredth anniversary of the creation of Bladen 
County in 1734 was celebrated at Elizabethtown on April 27, 
with addresses by Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus and President 
Frank P. Graham of the University, an historical pageant writ- 
ten by Mrs. H. M. Cashwell and Mrs. R. H. Poole depicting the 
history and traditions of the county, and a street parade. About 
6,000 people attended the celebration. 


The Winston-Salem Journal and Sentinel of May 13 included 
an “historical edition” containing several articles and pictures 
relating to the history of the locality. 


Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of the Historical Commission, 
broadcast historical talks on North Carolina as a part of the 
North Carolina Radio School on March 28 and April 4, 11, and 
18. On April 27 he spoke before the meeting of the Wake 


County Committee of the Colonial Dames of America at the Joel 
Lane house in Raleigh. 


The Joint Committee on Materials for Research of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research 
Council is circularizing business establishments with the view of 
securing the preservation of complete samples of business records 
for a brief period during the year beginning June 1, 1932. These 
pre-code records will be particularly valuable to historians as 
source materials for one of the critical periods of American bus- 
iness history and may have a practical value for business man- 
agement during the next few years. The committee suggests 
that the time may come when American business history will be 
divided historically into two parts, before the codes and since. 
It is obviously impossible to preserve all business records, but 
the sampling method of preservation could be applied to the 
records by period, reflecting the operations of a business for a 
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week or a month, and to the correspondence for a year filed under 
a single letter of the alphabet. 


Noteworthy articles in recent periodicals are: F. B. Simkins, 
“Social Diversions of Confederate Women” (The Southern Mag- 
azine, March, April-May) ; C. O. Smith, “History of the Coming 
of the Missouri Synod into North Carolina” (Concordia Histori- 
cal Institute Quarterly, April) ; Mary-Elizabeth Lynah, “Archi- 
bald Stobo of Carolina— Presbyterianism’s Stormy - Petrel’’ 
(Americana, second quarter) ; Philip G. Davidson, “Whig Propa- 
gandists of the American Revolution” (The American Historical 
Review, April); Herman Clarence Nixon, “The South in Our 
Times” (Agricultural History, April); David Rankin Barbee, 
“Hinton Rowan Helper’s Mendacity” (Tyler’s Quarterly, April) ; 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, “Located Georgia Imprints of the Eight- 
eenth Century not in the De Renne Catalogue” (The Georgia 
Historical Quarterly, March) ; Clarence Poe, “Exploding Agri- 
cultural Myths: Comparing Farm Prosperity South and West” 
(The South Atlantic Quarterly, April); Josiah Moffatt, “The 
Scotch-Irish of the Up-Country” (ibid.); Margaret Davis, 
“ “Great Dismal’ Pictures” (ibid.) ; St. Julien R. Childs, “Kitchen 
Physick: Medical and Surgical Care of Slaves on an Eighteenth 
Century Rice Plantation” (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
March) ; Cecil Johnson, “Expansion in West Florida, 1770-1779” 
(ibid.) ; R. D. W. Connor, “William Gaston, 1778-1844: An Old 
Fashioned Southern Federalist and His Yankee Friends” (Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, Proceedings, October, 1933); J. C. 
Russell, “The Preferments and ‘Adiutores’ of Robert Grosse- 
teste” (Harvard Theological Review, December, 1933). 


The British Library of Information, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York, has presented to the Historical Commission a copy of 
Facsimile of the Olive Branch Petition, 8 July, 1775. It isa 
collotype facsimile of the original document in the British Public 
Record Office in London, and copies may be obtained from the 
Library at 65 cents each, postpaid. The petition, signed by John 
Hancock and forty-eight representatives of all of the thirteen col- 
onies except Georgia in the Continental Congress, was a famous 
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effort to bring about a reconciliation between the colonies and the 
mother country. Will Hooper and Joseph Hewes signed the peti- 
tion for North Carolina. 


Acknowledgment is made of the receipt of the following publi- 
cations: James F. Hurley and Julia Goode Eagan, The Prophet 
of Zion-Parnassus: Samuel Eusebius McCorkle (Richmond: 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 1934. Pp. 121. $1.00); 
Henry T. Shanks, The Secession Movement in Virginia, 1847- 
1861 (Richmond: Garrett and Massie. 1934. Pp. xi, 296. 
$3.00) ; Clarence Phillips Denman, The Secession Movement in 
Alabama (Montgomery: Alabama State Department of Archives 
and History. 1933. Pp. xii, 190) ; Arthur Charles Cole, The Ir- 
repressible Conflict, 1850-1865 (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1934. Pp. xv, 468. $4.00); Charles Morrow Wilson, 
Meriwether Lewis of Lewis and Clark (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 1934. Pp. xiii, 305. $3.00); Robert W. Win- 
ston, Robert E. Lee: A Biography (New York: William Mor- 
row & Company. 1934. Pp. xiv, 428. $4.00). 


Recent accessions to the manuscript collections of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission include eleven geological maps 
of North Carolina, the western portion, various mining areas, 
and Beaufort, Pitt, and Franklin counties; 1,167 inventories of 
estates and other records, 1736-87, from the office of the secre- 
tary of state; 554 letters of the administration of Governor W. W. 
Kitchin, 1909-13; two copies of The Primitive Baptist, published 
in Milburnie in 1859 and in Raleigh in 1863, presented by Mrs. 
Lillian D. Wooten, Goldsboro; thirteen issues of various news- 
papers, presented by Mrs. T. M. McConnell, Greensboro; and 
the W. Vance Brown Collection, presented by Mr. J. Fuller 
Brown of Asheville. Included in the Brown Collection are 682 
letters, 1779-1895; John Strother’s diary and field notes of the 
North Carolina-Tennessee survey, 1799; 2 letter books of John 
Evans Brown, 1878-91; and 58 account books, note-books, and 
diaries of John Brown, 1794-1843, William John Brown, 1830, 
William Caleb Brown, 1857-59, John Evans Brown, 1849-94, and 
W. Vance Brown, 1884-91. 
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